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MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TuNA ImporTS OF THE 
ComMITreEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. A. Sidney Camp 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Camp. The committee will please come to order. 

The subcommittee meets today to receive background information 
essential to an understanding of the current problems of domestic 
fishermen and canners of tuna. Seven bills have been referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means proposing additional protection 
against importation of tuna from foreign countries. Many letters 
have been received from persons engaged in the domestic tuna indus- 
try complaining about the depressed condition of the industry and 
attributing this condition largely to imports. 

The hearing today has been scheduled primarily to receive factual 
data on the volume of imports and to ascertain whether there has 
been an increase in importation of tuna and to what extent such 
increase may be the cause of the current slump in domestic tuna 
fishing and canning. The witnesses for today appear as representa- 
tives of the Tariff Commission and arrangements for their appearance 
were made by Mr. Louis S. Ballif, Chief of Technical Service, United 
States Tariff Commission. Mr. Ballif is recognized at this time to 
present the report of the Tariff Commission on tuna. 

I offer for insertion at this peint in the record a copy of the press 
release issued by Chairman Doughton on October 6, 1951, announcing 
the appointment of the Subcommittee on Tuna Imports. 


CHAIRMAN Dovucuron ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT OF Ways AND MBANS Sups- 
COMMITTEE ON TUNA IMPORTS 


Chairman Doughton of the House Committee on Ways and Means announced 
today the appointment of a subcommittee to study and investigate the effect of 
imports on domestic fishermen and canners of tuna. He stated that the sub- 
committee is being established initially to receive the report of the staff of the 
Tariff Commission, which was requested last week by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to collect recent data on imports of tuna and on the current slump in 
domestic tuna fishing and canning. 

Members of the subcommittee are Representative A. Sidney Camp (Democrat, 
Georgia), chairman; Representative Herman P. Eberharter (Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania); Representative Cecil R. King (Democrat, California); Representative 
Water K. Granger (Democrat, Utah); Representative Noah M. Mason (Repub- 
lican, Illinois): Representative Thomas E. Martin (Republican, Iowa); Repre- 
sentative Hal Holmes (Republican, Washington). 

A public meeting of the subcommittee has been scheduled for Monday, October 
8, 1951, at 10:30 a. m. in the committee room, New House Office Building, to hear 
representatives of the Tariff Commission. 
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We have asked the Tariff Commission to furnish us with informa- 
tion on the subject, and I understand they are here represented by 
Mr. Ballif, their expert on the fishing industry, who will give us the 
benefit of any information he has at this time. 

Mr. Houtmes. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Mack is present, and I 
wonder if we might have a statement from him before we hear Mr. 
Ballif. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Mack starts his statement, 
I would like to first offer for the record an article in the Wall Steet 
Journal of Tuesday, September 11, 1951, which sets forth in quite 
some detail a very comprehensive coverage of this whole problem. I 
think it will be helpful to the committee as it goes on with its study. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this article made a part of the record 
at this time. 

Mr. Camp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The article referred to foillows:) 


[The Wall Street Journal, New York, Tuesday, September 11, 1951] 


Too Mucun Tuna—Catirornia BoATMEN SurrerR Aas Japan, Peru Pour IN 
Fioop or Fisa—Hatr or San Dieco Fieet Lies Ipie; Some Owners FEAR 
Tuey’tt Have vo Qurr—Bie-Boat Loss: $1,000 a WeeK 


(By J. Howard Rutledge, staff correspondent of The Wall Street Journal 


San Dieco.— Bright California sunshine is sparkling on the rolling harbor waves 
here. But the tuna boat ownets are glum. 

“It’s costing us $1,000 out-of-pocket evcry week that our boat is tied up,’’ says 
Frank Perry, speaking for himself and his several partners whose 170-ton (carrying 
capacity) clipper is numbered among the over 200 big tuna craft that call San 
Diego their home port. 

“Many small-boat owners face the prospect of being forced out of business,” 
declares 44-vear-old Charles White, who skippers his own boat and heads a local 
association of owners of small (average 10-ton carrying capacity) tuna craft. 


DEPRESSION-RIDDEN FLEET 


The boatmen, sitting in the headquarters of the American Tuna Boat Associa- 
tion, are speaking of the deep depression which has crept over the San Diego tuna 
fleet. The boats fishing out of here, according to the association, account for 
most of the tuna that goes into the $100 million plus annual California pack, 
which represents nearly 90 percent of the domestic tuna supply. 

Swinging idlv at anchor in San Diego Harbor is about half of San Diego’s $60 


million tuna fleet. These modern clippers include such hifalutin’ appliances as 
navigational radar, ship-to-shore radiotelephones and, for locating schools of 
tuna, an occasional airplane and even a helicopter \ ‘must’? on most craft: 


Intricate electronic devices that sound out the waters fer small fish which the 
boats net at sea for use as bait. 

“By mid-October, it’s likely that almost the entire fleet will be indefinitely 
moored here,’’ says George Baker, business agent for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the boat engineers’ union. The depression has been spread- 
ing among the rest of the State’s tuna boats during the past few weeks at a time 
of vear that’s usually a peak fishing season. 

It’s a case of tuna oversupply, fed by heavy imports. Last vear, these came 
principally in the form of Japanese tuna, already canned, Japan shipped in the 
great bulk of total imports of 2 million cases, which were nearly four times 1949 
receipts. This was piled on top of a record 9 million cases packed in domestic 
canneries (a case contains 48 cans of 6%- and 7-ounce cans). 


RAW FISH FLOOD 


This vear, with the duty hiked from 22% percent to 45 percent on canned im- 


ports, there has been a flood of duty-free raw (mostly frozen) fish, from Peru as 
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well as from Japan; this fish is canned in United States packing plants. Imports 
of the raw fish soared to nearly 23,000 tons in the first 7 months, more than dou- 
bling the total for the like 1950 period. 

Japanese competition is something that a number of United States industries 
will be noting in the months ahead. Some besides the fishermen have already 
begun to feel it. Sewing machine makers, for example, find machines of Jap 
origin pouring in at a rate of 250,000 annually. That’s about 25 percent of the 
annual number sold in the United States. 

The alternative to this Japanese competition, of course, is something of con- 
cern to taxpayers. Government men figure that unless the former enemy and 
future ally can support itself, it will have to go on a United States dole if it is to 
be kept from forming trade agreement with Red China and other Communist 
nations. 

IMPORTS 30 PERCENT OF TUNA MARKET 


The American Tuna Boat Association figures from Government computations 
that imports accounted for nearly 30 percent of the United States tuna market 
in 1950. It believes the percentage will run as high if not higher this yvear— 
boosted, ironically, by the fact that the domestic fleet’s growing idleness will tilt 
the percentage scales in favor of imports. In 1946 the foreign cut was only 6 
percent of the tuna market; it was a mere 13 percent as late as 1949. 

Contributing to the tuna glut is the fact that first-half year canning of 3,749,448 
cases by domestic canneries ran slightly ahead of even the brisk 1950 pace. 
Another factor causing the spreading paralysis: Distributors bought very spar- 
ingly early this summer (summer is the peak buying season). So, the State’s 
canners for weeks past have been suspending or sharply limiting commitments to 
buy tuna from the California fishermen. 

An official of a leading local bank says: ‘The situation is indeed serious for 
many California banks which hold millions of dollars in mortgages on the tuna 
boats.’’ Headlines in local papers proclaim: ‘‘A crisis in the tuna industry.” 

A big worry is that the current depression may be the forerunner of more hard 
times to come. “If fish imports continue to come in at the present rate, it will 
be uneconomic for California fishermen to operate,’’ says Harold F. Cary, general 
manager of the American Tuna Boat Association. 


FLEET GROWS SINCE 1948 


For one thing, there are more boats to fight for the decreasing percentage 
of domestically bought fish. At San Diego, there’s been a 20-percent increase in 
the number of big tuna clippers since 1948 and five brand-new ones will join the 
fleet this month. Small boatman White says the little tuna craft plying the 
waters along the Pacific coast “run into the incalculable thousands and have 
increased greatly in late vears.’’ 

Says one big boat owner: ‘Historically we put our profits into improving or 
adding new boats—a factor, doubtless in our current distress. Booming demand 
for fish after Korea, as packers stepped up their pack, brought the quick laying 
of 25 to 30 new hulls and conversions of other craft to tuna clippers.’’ 

Prices paid to fishermen last vear didn’t get up to peak levels of 1948—before 
the flood of imports started. Then, Albacore (premium-grade tuna) brought as 
much as $700 a ton. But fishing was good in 1950 and Albacore payments ran 
to over $400 a ton—a good bit above today’s price of $300 to $325. 


OVERHEAD HAS SOARED 


In these boom years overhead has soared. Boat people say that it hits them 
particularly hard when they can’t operate regularly. Boat owner Perry, for 
example, says that the $1,000 weekly. loss which he and his partners are suffering 
on one idle clipper includes such inescapable charges as nearly $400 for insurance 
and $180 wages for an engineer and his assistant who must be kept on the job 
to service the boat when it is in harbor. It’s a rule-of-thumb among boat 
owners that maintenance costs annually run to 10 percent of the boat value 
about $35,000 for the average clipper which is valued at $350,000. 

The fact that the rest of this city is riding a tremendous war boom adds to the 
boat owners’ problem; San Diego County employment has skipped from 144,000 
to 187,000 jn a little over a year, boosted by roaring output of plane plants and 
of naval establishments in this major United States fleet headquarters. 

A small-boat owner, who has not vet been idled in the fleet tie-up, says, “crew 
men, who know thc rigors of 18-hour days at sea, want to make $175 a week before 
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they'll venture out in a tuna boat. If they can’t, they say they’ll go into defense 
work ashore.”’ (About 2,500 fishermen normally work the tuna boats berthed 
here.) 

BOAT OWNERSHIP WIDESPREAD 


The tuna problem is of dcep interest toa man in Brooklyn. “I’ve got a partner 
there,”’ says one boat owner. It concerns, too, local doctors, lawyers and other 
nonfishing gentry who are numbered among the over 1,000 owners of the largely 
partnership proprietorship of the San Diego tuna boats. Says a leading local 
citizen who has made an intensive study of the tuna-fishing industry: “High profits 
in earlier years got local professional people interested in putting their money into 
tuna boats as an investment.” 

Continues this man: “Two or three vears ago, a big boat could roll up annual 
profits before taxes for its owners of $100,000 or more—not a bad return on a craft 
costing probably $350,000 to build.”” He adds: “Ordinary hands on one boat 
made $14,000 in a year under the tuna flcet’s profit-sharing plan of compensating 
the crew.” 

Subsequent hard times for tuna haven’t avoided the canneries which, in many 
cases, own small interests in the tuna boats. Inpouring of low-priced Japanese 
canned fish last vear socked the packers hard. Failure of buying to develop early 
this summer, usually the peak buying season, brought price cutting which, says 
one medium-sized California packer, ‘“‘meant that I was selling every case at a $2 
loss.”” Gilbert C. Van Camp, president-chairman of Van Camp Sea Food, major 
packer, remarks significantly in that company’s recently issued annual report: 
“Profit margins during the June to September quarter undoubtedly will be slender.” | 


BUYING PICKS UP 


Buying picked up sharply in August. The probable reason: Big canneries hiked 
their prices and there was a rush by distributors to place orders before the deadline. 

But one canner executive says: “Inventories are still more than ample.”” Many 
packers are slowing down operations. Packers would normally cut back somewhat 
anyway at this season, but this year’s retrenchment is unusually severe. 

Vhat’s the tuna solution? 

Boat owners say a duty on imported raw fish would help. But a canner declares: 
“Tf a duty is imposed on the fish, the Japanese fishermen will sell it to their 
canneries and the flood of canned tuna will resume. True, the duty on canned 
tuna is high, but the Japs will have to move their fish and they’ll find ways of 
climbing over this.” 

Boat owners agree quotas on imports would help, but they concede they're not 
very hopeful on this score. How about a Government fishing subsidy? ‘We 
don’t want any part of that,’ is the quick answer of the fiercely independent 
small-business men to this suggestion. 

Meantime, they’re shunning a do-nothing attitude. Says one: ‘‘The answer 
to any problem of overproduction is to increase consumption; that’s the American 
way.” So, a movement has been organized among the boat owners to raise a 
minimum $500,000 annually for an advertising drive to tell the consumer more 
about tuna. 

Says a boat man: ‘At least, we ought to communicate to the housewife what 
a real bargain exists in tuna.” 

Price increases at the cannery level have not vet come through to retailers. 
So, best-grade tuna is selling today at 33 cents or less a 7-ounce can, or, as one 
canner put it, “at the lowest price in years.’’ In 1948, that same can retailed 
for 62 cents and a vear ago for 40 cents. 

Mr. Kina. I would also like at this point to submit for the record 
a copy of my own bill covering this matter, H. R. 5429. 

Mr. Camp. Without objection, it will be entered in the record. 

(H. R. 5429 follows: ) 

[H. R. 5429, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Tariff Act of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon the importation of tuna fish 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That paragraph 717 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 


as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph: 
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“(d) Tuna fish, fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or both, or filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, or divided 
into portions, 5 cents per pound.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph 718 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(e) Tuna fish, prepared or preserved in any manner, when packed in air- 
tight containers weighing with their contents not more than fifteen pounds each, 
45 per centum ad valorem.” 

(b) Such paragraph 718 is further amended by striking out “Fish, prepared 
or preserved in any manner’ where it appears in subparagraphs (a) and (b) and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “Fish (other than tuna fish), prepared or preserved 
in any manner’’. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 1756 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “Sea herring, smelts, and tuna fish” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sea herring and smelts”’ 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act shall apply to all tuna fish entered 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this Act tuna fish will mean those fish commonly 
known as yellowfin tuna, bluefin tuna, bigeye tuna, skipjack tuna, albacore tuna, 
bonita, and yellowtail. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the com- 
mittee Congressman Mack from the State of Washington, who has 
given this matter a great deal of study. 

Mr. Camp. We will be glad to have Congressman Mack address us. 
Of course, you do not need to introduce him to this committee, but 
we are glad to have you introduce him to others in the committee room. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before you to speak in behalf of the Pacific tuna fishing industry 
which today is being threatened with extinction due to increased im- 
ports of tuna from Japan. Wages in the Japanese tuna industry for 
fishermen and cannery workers are about 60 to 90 cents a day—yes, a 
day, not an hour—and American fishermen and cannery workers 
simply cannot compete with these low wage levels. If imports of 
tuna from Japan continue to come in at the present level the tuna 
fishing business will be destroyed and therefore an adequate ad valorem 
tariff is required to slow down these tuna imports from the Orient 
and save the tuna industry of the United States from financial ruin 
and its employees from being thrown out of work. 

I point out to the committee that the tuna industry is the largest 
fish food industry in the United States. Last year, American fisher- 
men caught and landed in American ports for American cannery 
workers to pack, a total of 360,000,000 pounds of tuna. This tuna, 
when packed, had a wholesale value of $112,000,000. Both in 
poundage and in money value the tuna catch and pack exceeded the 
total for salmon, even including the Atlantic and Alaska take as well 
as that of the Pacific coast. 

Approximately 23,000 people are employed in the tuna industry, 
all of whom will be badly injured unless provided protection against 
low-rate wages and low living standard foreign competition. 

Canned tuna imports, mostly from Japan, totaled 214,519 cases 
in 1949. These increased in 1950 to 1,733,788 cases, or an eightfold 
increase over the previous year. In both years the tariff rate was 
225 percent ad valorem. 


90422—51——2 
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On January 1, 1951, this tariff rate was increased from 22 percent 
to 45 percent, due to the abrogation of a treaty with Mexico, that 
gave Japan, under the most-favored-nation clause, the same duty 
rate. As a result of this stiffening of the tariff on canned tuna, im- 
ports of the canned product dropped back to about the 1949 level, 
that is to say, it is coming in now at the rate of only 500,000 cases 
for this year compared to the 1,733,788 cases imported last year. 
This indicates clearly that a tariff that compensates for the difference 
in labor costs at home and abroad effectively slows down imports. 

Under the law which imposes tariffs on canned fish products the 
present duty on tuna canned in oil is 45 percent ad valorem. The 
tariff on tuna canned in brine, not oil, however, is only 12% percent. 

When the tariff on tuna packed in oil was raised to 45 percent the 
Japanese immediately began to increase their exports to the United 
States of tuna packed in brine, thereby getting around the 45 percent 
duty on tuna canned in oil. 

In 1949, the total import of tuna in brine was only 3,779 cases; in 
1950, 18,139 cases and for the first 7 months of this year was 82,028 
cases. 

These heavy and rapidly increasing receipts of tuna packed in 
brine are threatening the canned tuna market and domestic packers. 
By being lower in price, the Japanese brine tuna may drive American 
tuna packed in oil from the market. Then there is this added danger, 
housewives may, to get lower prices, buy Japanese tuna packed in 
brine, take a dislike to it and as a result cease purchasing any kind of 
tuna with the result that lasting damage would be done to the Amer- 
ican tuna industry. 

The tariff on tuna in brine due to the large increase in imports of 
it which are occurring should be raised. 

Meanwhile, imports of fresh and frozen tuna have been increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Prior to 1949 we never imported as much as 
10,000,000 pounds of fresh and frozen tuna in any one vear. In 1949, 
these imports of fresh and frozen tuna increased to 20,606,381 pounds 
or double that of any previous vear. In 1950, fresh and frozen tuna 
imports jumped to 56,711,596 pounds or almost six times the 1949 
level. 

In the first 7 months of this year 45,758,130 pounds of fresh 
and frozen tuna were brought into this country, or almost as much 
in those 7 months as were imported into the United States in all 
12 months of 1950. 

How seriously the employment of the 23,000 employees of the 
American tuna industry are being threatened by the imports of 
canned-in-brine tuna and of fresh and frozen tuna, most of which 
comes from low-wage, low-living standard Japan, is indicated by the 
fact that 29.34 percent of the total United States consumption of 
tuna for 1950 was imported. The percentage of absorption of the 
American market by this Japanese tuna this year will be even greater. 

The impact upon the American industry of so much tuna being 
imported is so heavy that the very stability of the industry, in which 
millions have been invested, is threatened and the livelihood of its 
workers endangered. 

Under this situation, it seems only just that the Congress should 
provide the industry with a tariff that will compensate for the differ- 
ences in costs at home and abroad. I do hope that the committee 
will see fit to prepare such legislation as quickly as possible. 
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I append to these remarks a copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 
of the Washington State Legislature passed by the State senate on 
August 30, 1951, and by the house of representatives August 31, 1951. 
This resolution in its conclusion paragraph reads: 


Your memorialists earnestly pray the President and the Congress of the United 
States for the immediate protection of an adequate ad valorem import tariff 
which alone will prevent the destruction of the domestic tuna industry and the 
consequent annihiliation of American and Washington livelihoods dependent 
upon such industry. 


(The memorial referred to follows: ) 
Certificate No. 22532 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

I, Earl Coe, secretary of State of the State of Washington and custodian of 
the seal of said State, do hereby certify that the attached is a true and correct 
copy of Enrolled Senate Joint Memorial No. 1 as passed by the second extraordin- 
ary session of the Thirty-Second Legislature of the State of Washington. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto the seal 
of the State of Washington. Done at the Capitol, at Olympia, this L0th day of 
September, A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] Earut Cor, Secretary of State. 





Senate Joinr Memoriat No. 1 


To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectfully represent and petition 
as follows: 

Whereas the tuna fish provides the largest food fish industry in the United 
States; and 

Whereas Washington fishermen have an investment of more than $19 million 
in boats and gear employed in tuna fishing; and 

Whereas the canning of tuna fish in the State of Washington provides employ- 
ment for hundreds of Washington citizens whose livelihood in the larger part 
depends upon such employment; and 

Whereas the importation of canned tuna fish from abroad, and particularly from 
Japan, for sale in the American market at cut prices is a serious threat to the entire 
American tuna fish industry; and 

Whereas the importation of fresh and frozen tuna fish from abroad for canning 
in American plants is only of temporary benefit for a comparatively short period 
of time until foreign canneries are established to take advantage of cheap labor 
abroad; and 

Whereas the entire American tuna fish industry, including the tremendous 
investment and work potential of Washington citizens, is presently faced with 
serious detriment and will soon be faced with utter ruin; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That your memorialists earnestly pray the President and the Congress 
of the United States for the immediate protection of an adequate ad valorem 
import tariff which alone will prevent the destruction of the domestic tuna 
industry and the consequent annihilation of American and Washington livelihoods 
dependent upon such industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be immediately transmitted by the 
secretary of State to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States Senate, the Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each member of the Washington congressional 
delegation. 

Passed the senate August 30, 1951. 

Victor A. Meyers, President of the Senate. 

Passed the house August 31, 1951. 

CHAS. W. Hoppe, Speaker of the House. 
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Mr. Camp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mason. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 
wonder if you have a copy of the statement you have made, which 
you could furnish to us. In that short statement you have given the 
committee a great deal of information. 

Mr. Mack. I can send the copies over to the committee. 

Mr. Mason. I would like to have one. 

Mr. Camp. I would like to have a copy, myself. 

Facts and figures such as you have given are what we want. 

Mr. Mack. I will be glad to make copies and send them to you. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. You have given us in your statement a 
great many facts. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS S. BALLIF, CHIEF OF TECHNICAL SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Camp. Mr. Ballif, will you give your name and title and the 
capacity in which you appear for the record. 

Mr. Bauurr. My name is Lewis S. Ballif, Chief of Technical Service, 
United States Tariff Commission. On my right is Mr. A. W. Ander- 
son, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of Interior; and on my left Mr. Charles A. Carter, fish 
expert of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Camp. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Baurrr. Just a short one, but I think most of the statement 
here will be oral. 

When we appeared before the Committee on Ways and Meansa 
few days ago we were instructed to give the committee as soon as 
possible data on the domestic production and imports of tuna, a picture 
of the present position of the domestic tuna fishery, and information 
that would assist the committee in determining what would be the 
appropriate tariff on fresh or frozen tuna, should the Congress decide 
to impose such a tariff: 

The question of whether or not the domestic tuna fishery should 
be given tariff protection involves broad, national policy, which, 
of course, only the Congress can decide. We, therefore, cannot take 
a position on that question. We do hope, however, to provide the 
committee with information that will be of assistance to it in arriving 
at a decision. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, we will proceed as follows: We 
from the Tariff Commission, Mir. Carter and I, will give you a picture 
of the production and imports of fresh or frozen tuna and of canned 
tuna in oil over a period of vears. Mr. Anderson, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior, will then describe 
for you the current situation in the domestic tuna fishery and give 
you pertinent technical information. 

After that we from the Commission will attempt to give you infor- 
mation on tariff rates which we hope will be of assistance. 

If there is no objection, we would like to proceed in that order. 

Mr. Camp. Very well. 

Mr. Baur. I have just one other short statement to make before 
Mr. Anderson proceeds, and that is that tuna, fresh or frozen, and 
tuna canned in oil are the only significant tuna fish products that are 
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not the subject of international agreements. In other words, they 
are the only two products on which the Congress could legislate 
without violating an international commitment. 

Therefore, our discussion today will be confined largely to fresh 
and frozen tuna and tuna canned in oil, because canned tuna does 
come into the picture when we discuss the question of the necessity 
of keeping the rate of duty on the canned product in proper alinement 
with that on fresh or frozen tuna. 

Mr. Camp. Importers have to pay, as I understand, a duty of 45 
percent on canned tuna in oil and 124 cents on tuna canned in brine; 
is that right? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp. Whereas fresh and frozen tuna are on the free list. 

Mr. Pauuir. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp. And it is in these latter two categories, that is, the 
fresh or frozen, that we may proceed without any effect on trade 
agreements. 

Mr. Baur. That is correct. The canned in oil is also not the 
subject of any international agreement. The canned in brine, how- 
ever, is subject to trade agreement. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. Canned in oil is not at the present time since the 
termination of the Mexican agreement. 

Mr. Bauurr. Canned in oil is not. 

Mr. Camp. So we can deal with fresh or frozen or canned in oil. 

Mr. Batu. That is right. Fresh or frozen, I may point out, 
Mr. Chairman, are one and the same thing in the Tariff Act. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Mr. Bauurr. If it is satisfactory then Mr. Carter and I will proceed 
to give vou the factors ; 

Mr. Granoer. As I understood Mr. Mack’s statement, the great 
trouble we are facing at the present time comes from the brine tuna; 
is that right? 

Mr. Bauurr. That is a new development. The imports of canned 
tuna iv brine, while the percentage increase is very substantial, are 
still rather small compared with the production of the tuna in oil, and 
as I pointed out, Mr. Granger, the canned in brine is subject to trade 
agreement, and if Congress were to legislate on that, we would be 
violating an international commitment. The proper procedure there 
would be through the escape clause in the GATT agreement. There 
is no escape clause in the agreement with Iceland, however. Respect- 
ing tuna canned in brine, any change in that duty, since it cannot be 
the subject of escape clause procedure, would have to be by negotia- 
tion with Iceland. I may point out, however, that the concession in 
the Iceland agreement on canned tuna io brine was the result of a 
concession on a basket classification. And the concession on tuna was 
of little significance to Iceland. They were interested in a concession 
on other kinds of fish in the basket classification. 

Mr. Camp. 1 understand from Mr. Mack’s statement that the fear 
has arisen because of the importation of tuna canned in brine, which 
imports had been increasing. 

Mr. Bauuir. It has increased, but it is still small. 

Mr. Camp. Compared with the imports of fresh or frozen. 

Mr. Baur. Or the imports of canned in oil—we have the statistics 
on that. 
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Mr. Camp. And you are going to give us the figures on that? 

Mr. Batu. Yes; we have the f figures of the imports on canned in 
brine as well. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. McKinnon of California is very much interested in 
this and would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. The efforts of this committee here today are 
directed toward the immediate relief of the industry by reason of the 
imports of fresh or frozen tuna, and while we do deal with tuna canned 
in brine, that is the subject of an international agreement. 

Mr. Bauurr. That is correct. 

Mr. McKinnon. And the basic problem right now is to do some- 
thing to meet the problem caused by the importation of fresh or frozen 
tuna, and that is the reason for your suggestion, since we have to do 
something immediately, that we consider those items that are not 
under the trade agreement. 

Mr. Bauurr. That is correct. In other words, the committee could 
proceed immediately with fresh or frozen tuna without violating an 
international agreement, but you could not legislate on the canned in 
brine without violating an international agreement, 

Mr. McKinnon. So the basic point, is what we can do now about 
remedying this trouble. 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes. That is why we have confined our presentation 
and statement here primarily to the fresh or frozen. 

Mr. McKinnon. And to drop for the moment the tuaa in brine 
problem because that is now the subject of a trade agreement. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. McKinnon, we do not want to make any recom- 
mendation one way or the other, but it just seemed to us that it would 
be impractical at this time to legislate on the canned in brine because 
of our international commitment. 

Mr. McKinnon. But it is possible for Congress to take action on 
the frozen or fresh. 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes, you could do that without violating any com- 
mitment. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. Any further questions? 

Mr. Mason. Just this point: if it is not practical for us to legislate 
on the importation of tuna coming in in brine, is it practical for the 
Congress, or for this committee to suggest or recommend to the 
proper officials of the State Department, which has charge of these 
international agreements, that they better open up the question and 
see what can be done about it, and see whether they can apply the 
escape ¢ ‘lause to it. Do you think it would be practical for this com- 
mittee to attempt at this time, along with legislation to control the 
imports of frozen or fresh tuna? 

Mr. Batu. You may recall, Mr. Mason, that in the Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act of 1951 there is a provision directing that an 
escape clause shall be included in all trade agreements that do not 
now have one. That, however, involves a good deal of negotiation 
and that sort of thing, and I am not prepared to teli you what is 
involved or to indicate whether it would be practical, but that would 
be one way to proceed, that is, to have the escape clause put in the 
Iceland agreement. 

There is also another way, although this is something I am not 
prepared to offer authoritatively, another way would be by negotia- 
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tion with Iceland, but that is something I would prefer you discuss 
with the State Department. 

Mr. Mason. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Do you know, or can you give us information whether 
or not there is an escape clause in our present agreement with Iceland? 

Mr. Bauuir. There is not. 

Mr. Camp. There is not? 

Mr. Bauurr. No. 

Mr. Camp. I presume that that treaty was made before this last 
legislation was passed. 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes; it was made back in 1943. 

Mr. Camp. You were going to discuss some charts. 

Mr. Baur. Yes. I have with me Mr. Carter, special expert of 
the Tariff Commission, who will assist me. 

We have two charts here, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that we 
can bring them close enough for you to see. 

This first chart shows the production of fresh or frozen tuna and 
the production of canned in oil, from 1937 through 1951—the last 
figures being an estimate. 

Mr. Hotmes. This is for the United States only? 

Mr. Bauutr. This is United States production. 

The significant thing about this chart is, as vou might expect, the 
production of canned in oil tends to parallel the production of frozen 
or fresh down to this point [indicating]. 

Here you will note a relative increase in the production of canned 
lindicating] because of the increase in the imports of fresh or frozen. 

Mr. Camp. That means nearly all the fresh tuna or frozen tuna 
that comes into this country direct from the fishery and is canned here. 

Mr. Baur. It comes in fresh or frozen and it is canned ia this 
country. 

Mr. Camp. None of the fresh is consumed in this country? 

Mr. Bauurr. Virtually none, I understand, is consumed fresh in 
this country. 

Mr. Camp. I have never seen any fresh or frozen tuna. 

Mr. Bauurr. A second thing shown by this chart is the rapid 
increase in the domestic production in the last 3 or 4 vears, leveling 
off from 1948 to 1949, with a substantial increase in 1950. However, 
the production fell off rapidly in 1951, as indicated on the chart; and, 
the production of canned in oil was roughly the same, followed roughly 
the same pattern. However, the spread widened, as | indicated a 
moment ago, because of the increase in imports of fresh or frozen as 
shown on the next chart. 

Mr. Hotmes. Can you give to the committee a graph or chart 
covering the period of the most rapid change in the fresh or frozen 
and the canned? 

Mr. Camp. Yes; and can you tell us just what months are indicated 
in the falling off. 

Mr. Baur. It is rather hard to give an unqualified explanation, 
but we have a table giving pertinent data which we will discuss a 
little more fully later 

Mr. Camp. And also do you have the table which shows what 
months the imports began to increase? 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes; we have the monthly imports. 

Mr. Camp. Very well. 
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Mr. Bauurr. This other chart compares the United States imports 
of fresh or frozen and of canned tuna in oil. You can see the beginning 
of the recent decline in imports of the canned. Imports were small 
during the war of both fresh or frozen and canned, then the imports 
of both began to increase significantly in 1946 to 1948-—beginning in 
1948, the imports of fresh or frozen increased very drastically. 

The imports of canned in oil increased as rapidly as the imports of 
fresh or frozen until 1950, but the canned dropped off very substan- 
tially, that is, the imports of canned in oil. 

Right at that point is where the new rate of duty went into effect, 
the 45-percent rate on canned, which had before that time been 22% 
percent. Here is the 45-percent rate; vou will recall that before the 
Mexican agreement was made the rate was 45 percent and the rate 
provided in the Mexican agreement was 22's percent. 

That, in general, gives you a picture of our production of canned 
and of fresh or frozen, and also what the imports have been of fresh 
and frozen, and of canned in oil. 

Mr. Mason. Where the imports of canned in oil started dropping 
radically the imports of fresh and frozen kept on increasing, at one 
point. 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. Does that mean that instead of paying the 45 percent 
duty on canned in oil, they stopped canning in oil and started sending 
in the frozen? 

Mr. Baur. That might very well have been the case. We cannot 
be certain about it, however. 

Mr. Mason. That would be one factor. 

Mr. Bauure. Had this line here [indicating] continued at the same 
rate as it did in 1949 and 1950. Whether that rate of increase would 
have been as steep, | do not know; it might very well have been. 

Mr. Kine. The same amount they had previously exported, that 
had been imported into this country as canned in oil very likely went 
into frozen or fresh 

Mr. Batu. That could be one of the explanations, but whether 
that is actually true, we cannot be sure. That brings us to a point 
we will discuss a little more later on, the question of the necessity of 
keeping the duty that might be imposed on fresh and frozen in line 
with the duty on canned, otherwise there might be a shift in trade 
from one to the other. 

Mr. Camp. Are you going to give us information further on in your 
testimony, which I presume you are—as to the percentage of this 
brine pa k as compared with the tuna packed in ol? 

Mr. Bauurr. We do not have the percentages—-we can indicate 
that—-we have the basic data 

\Ir. Came. | gather from what has been said as to the American 
consuming public, it has not consumed as much of that tuna packed 
in brine 

Mr. Baur. It is very small. 

Mr. Camp. One further question—and first, | would like to ask if 
you think it is possible to insert these charts in the record. 

Mr. Bauure. We can leave them here with you. 

Mr. Camp. If they can be photographed, | think it would be well 
to put them in the record. 

Mr. Baturr. We can leave them with the committee. 

(The charts referred to follow: 
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Mr. McKinnon. Would you not say, Mr. Ballif, from what the 
charts indicate, that if the trend continues, the fishing industry would 
be completely out of the picture? They have now tied up many 
boats, and if that continues, the fishing industry as we know it, will 
soon be out of the picture. If we don’t protect our domestic fishing 
industry would not foreign fishing interests soon divert their catch 
from the United States to newly created canneries in their own coun- 
tries. In that case, the canners would have no source of procurement, 
and their industry would be out of business too, and we would lose 
both the canning and fishing industry? 

Mr. Baur. I think that could happen, but I am not pre pared to 
predict that it will happen, Mr. McKinnon. I think it is quite true 
that if the imports of fresh or frozen tuna continue at this rate, that 
it would significantly cut down the operations of the tuna fishery. 
Whether it will continue at that rate under present circumstances or 
not is something that is very difficult to predict. 

Mr. McKinnon. I may say that when this great increase in imports 
of frozen and fresh tuna started, Mr. Chairman, I made a request of 
the State Department as to whether they could give me an indication 
of what they expected the imports of fresh or frozen fish would be for 
the next vear. After checking with SCAP in Japan, they informed 
me next year’s shipments were expected to be higher than this vear. 
The present impact on this industry is such that if the trend is not 
reversed, it will not be long until the men engaged in the business will 
be out of business. Many vessels are now tied up. 

Mr. Bauuir. Mr. McKinnon, Mr. Anderson is going to give you the 
details and facts with reference to the present situation in the tuna 
fishery. 

Mr. Camp. I presume he will be able to tell us, give us some indi- 
cation of the investment of fishermen in the present fleets? 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. And their ability to produce, and also the waters in 
which they fish as well as where their supplies are found, and whether 
they fish in the same waters in which the Japanese operate. That 
will all be indicated by him, which will be helpful to the committee 

Mr. Baur. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. Very well. 

Mr. Bauurr. Before we leave these charts, I would like to make 
one other brief statement, and that is the scale for both charts is not 
the same; the scale for production figures are greater—the produc- 
tion and imporis appear on the chart about the same—but you 
cannot compare this line with that lindicating]. 

We have tables that will give you the imports and production, 

Mr. Camp. And they will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes; we have copies of the tables, and if it is satis- 
factory with the committee I will proceed now to briefly run over 
these tables. 

Mr. Camp. If there is no objection, the tables will be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Bauuirr. I think each member of the committee has a copy 
of these tables. 

First, table 1, shows the United States production, compares the 
United States production and imports of fresh and frozen and of tuna 
canned in oil. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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oil: United States produc- 
years, 1931 to 1951 


TasB.Le 1.—Tuna, fresh or frozen, and tuna, canned in 
tion and imports for consumption, in specified 


Fresh or frozen 


Canned in oil 


, Ratio Ratio 
Year peed | of im- of im- 
-roduc- e orts to Produc- | . | ports to 
chen Imports | ae in | tion | Imports | a 
| tion ! tion 
(percent) (percent) 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1931 56, 979 7, 858 13.8 27, 847 O37 3.4 
1933 j 68, 774 5, 936 &.6 32, 563 14, 382 44.2 
1935 | 117, 636 6, 283 5.3 54, 617 8, 185 15.0 
1937 155, 804 14, 411 9.2 70, 304 11, 053 15.7 
193s 138, 250 13, 604 9.9 60, 206 7, 192 11.9 
1939 } 72, 246 14, 505 8.5 &2, 009 10, 126 12.3 
1943 126, 333 1, 310 1.0 53, 973 Sil 9 
1944 | 167, 149 3,475 2.1 69, 133 $5, 163 4.6 
1945 182, 549 3, 074 1.7 87, 240 5, 252 6.0 
yh 221, 838 4, 167 1.Y 96, O18 4,739 4.9 
1047 | 268, 046 9, 204 3.4 108, 506 6, 148 5.7 
1048 328, 270 9, 143 2.8 $2, 157 &, 254 6.2 
1049 2 335, 000 2), 608 6.2 138, 64 4, 505 3.2 
1950 } 2400,000 mM, 712 14.2 173, 462 6, 410 21.0 
195! 300, 000 | 80, 000 26.7 155, 000 6, 000 3.9 
| 
Value (1,000 dollars 
1931 2, 676 579 21.6 081 1th 24 
1933 2, 937 233 7.9 6, 001 1, ve 20.8 
1935 5. 669 39 7.0 11, 848 1, 248 10.7 
1037 8, S45 St os 17, 915 2, 084 11.4 
1038 7, 855 80) 10.2 14, 143 1, 252 5.9 
1989 & ASS 749 s 19, 147 1, 669 8.7 
144 14.600 ag Ww) 162 5 
1944 19, 683 319 l.¢ 40, 455 1, O87 2.7 
1045 21, 628 ‘ 2 43,713 2. 054 44 
14 26, 611 612 eo 7, 3435 1, 052 64 
1947 43, 399 1, 237 2.8 85, 00S 41 8 
148 5Y, OSG 1, ole | 107, US! 4,770 1.4 
1949 ‘ 2, 922 Wh, O40 2, 100 2.3 
1950 (4 7, 603 112, Lie 14, 37 12.8 
1905 (4 : 
Preliminary 
Estimated 
Value mpo n value 
‘Not av le 
Source: Production, o at of the U. 8, Fish 1 Wildl Serv mports, official statistics 
ithe U. 8. Department yn me 


Mr. Baur. You will note, Mr. Chairman, this covers the years 


1931 


to 


1951. 


Here, Mr. Chairman, referring to the question you raised, is given 
the ratio in the third column; the ratio of imports of fresh or frozen 
You will note that in recent years how the ratio 
has been running, beginning in 1931, it was 13.8 precent; ranged 


to the production. 


around 9 percent to and including 1939; dropped down in 1945 
1946 to a little less than 2 percent, and then ranged between 2.8 


and 
and 


6.2 to 1949: and then in 1950 it increased to 14.2 percent, 
In 1951, on the basis of the best estimates on what imports will 


SD hed 


In other 








be for the full year, the ratio is up to around percent. 
words, the imports of fresh or frozen in 1951 will be in the neighborhood 
of 27 percent, equal to 27 percent of the domestic production. 

The next of columns show the data on tuna canned in oil. 
You will note that back in the early years the imports were very high, 
then in the war vears they ranged from less than 1 percent to 6 


set 
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percent of domestic production, and then in 1950 increased to 21 
percent, and based on the estimated figure for 1951, full year, then 
dropped to 3.9 percent. 

The probable reason for that big decline in the imports of canned 
this year is that the rate of duty went from 22's to 45 percent. 

Mr. Hotes. That is a very significant change; showing the shift 
is not only affected by the tariff, but the shift took place in imports, 
going from canned tuna into fresh or frozen. 

Mr. Bauurr. That is something, of course, that we have to watch 
at any time when you impose a duty; when you impose an effective 
duty on one product, a high duty, the imports may shift to another 
commodity. But that is a point that I intend to discuss a little later. 

The next table, table No. 2, shows the imports of fresh or frozen 
tuna by principal sources. 

(Table 2 referred to follows :) 


TABLE 2.— Tuna, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, by princi- 
pal sources, in specified years, 1931 to 1950 and January-July 1950 and 1951 


January- 
| July ! 
Country 1931 1935 1939 1943 1946 | 1947! | 1948! | 1949! | 1950! 


| 
| | | | | 1950 1951 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 








Costa Rica 8,003 | 1,051 | 2,854 | 7,283 | 3,059 10,078 | 9,621 | 7, 961 2, 300 
Japan 6.812 | 5,688 | 5,202 2,392 | 2,839 25,369 | 8,089 | 20, 606 
Canal Zone ? 17 226 741 : 956 | 5,904 | 1,600 290 
Canada? 140 173 349 128 536 807 220 | 1,234 SY1 166 44 
Mexico ; SAY 196 |_. 131 773 916 | 1,984 | 1,990 nO 24 2 
Ecuador we . | 1,003 | 1,026 973 348 407 
Peru F . 485 | 2,327 13,256 | 4,139 | 17,625 
All other : 300 4 108 156 648 545 394 
rotal 7,858 | 6,283 14,595 | 1,310 4,167 | 9,204 | 9,143 20,606 56,712 22,872 | 45, 758 
Foreign value (1,000 dollars) 
Costa Rica 7 B55 66 334 821 397 | 1,527 | 1,382 | 1,159 272 
Japan 530 tH 328 ‘ 536 442 4,000) 1,192 2, 957 
Canal Zone ? l 13 3 129 773 214 502 
Canada ! 8 s 15 20 138 253 61 217 102 12 6 
Mexico 0 9 13 140 154 480 323 10 5 4) 
Ecuador 112 131 130 54 is 
Peru . 30 131 1, 196 269 1, 567 
All other 18 (4 9 22 100 87 55 
Total 579 395 749 9 612-' 1, 237 | 1,616 | 2,922 | 7,693 | 2,992 5, 407 


Unit value (cents per pound) 


Costa Rica 4.4 6.2 11.7 11.3 13.0 15.2, 14.4 14.6 11.8 
Japan 7.8 6.4 6.3 : ‘ 22. 4 15.6 15.8 14.7 14.4 
Canal Zone ? 6.0 5.9 4.5 13.5 13.1 13.3 11.7 
Canada 5.3 4.9 4.2 15.8 25.8 28.2 27.6 17.6 11.4 7.3 13.6 
Mexico 4.5 4.3 10.1 18. 1 16.8 24.2 16.2 19.7 19.7 12.8 
Ecuador 11.2 27 13.4 15.5 9.7 
Peru 6.1 5.6 9.0 6.5 SY 
All other 6.0 8.7 9.1 13.4 15.3 16.1 13.8 

Average 7.4 6.3 5.1 7.5 14.7 13.4 17.7 14.2 13.6 13.1 11.8 


! Preliminary 
Data for 1931 and 1935 are for Panama, including the Canal Zone. 
Includes Newfoundland and Labrador beginning 1950 

* Less than $500 

5 Calculated on the exact (i. e., unrounded) figures. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
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Mr. Baur. Japan in the early years, way before the war, was the 
largest source of imports. That country dropped out, of course, 
during the war, and since the war, beginning in 1948, came back into 
the market. In 1950—1950 and 1951 it was by far the largest supplier. 

There are a few shifts in the principal sources of imports that might 
be noted briefly. The one significant thing is the sizable increase in 
imports from Peru, which in 1951 was the second ranking source, 
ranking next to Japan. 

The imports from Costa Rica have declined. That country was an 
important source of supply a few vears ago, then something occurred 
so that the domestic fishing industry stopped their operation in Costa 
Rica; whether imports will be resumed, we do not know, but that 
appears to be the explanation for the recent decrease. 

Table 3 shows the imports of fresh or frozen tuna by months, 1950, 
and January-July 1951. 

(Table 3 follows: ) 


TABLE 3.— Tuna, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, by months, 
1950, and January-July 1951 





Year and month '! Quantity Value 
Thousands Thousands 
195)0-—January : O85 

Febuary 420 46 
March 2, 194 156 

April 638 7 
May 6, 096 816 
June 4, 320 552 
July 8, 239 1, 257 
Total (January-July) 22, 872 2, 993 
August 13, 213 2, 143 
September 6, 798 GOR 
October 3,613 476 
November 6, 330 734 
December 3, 886 439 
Total (January- December) 56,712 7, 693 
1951 —January 4,759 669 
February 2, 767 282 
March 3, 168 395 
April 8, 752 761 
May 6, 391 596 
June 5, 864 831 
July 14, 062 1, 873 
Total (January-July) ‘ 45,758 5, 407 





! Preliminary. 
Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Bauurr. I think this gives the answer to one question that was 
raised when Mr. King was discussing the chart. ; 

The imports in 1951 were not too much different from the corre- 
sponding figures for 1950 until more recent months, when imports 
began to show a substantial increase. However, for the whole year 
1951, as we estimate, there is a distinct upward trend, as was indicated 
on the chart. . 

Next is table 4, which shows the imports of fresh or frozen tuna 
by principal countries and by principal customs districts. 

(Table 4 follows: ) 
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TaBLe 4.—Tuna, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, by 
principal countries, by principal customs districts, 1950 and January-July 1951 


(Quantity in thousand pounds; value in thousand dollars) 


1950 ! 1951 (January-July) ! 
Districts and countries | Aros) FS ete) Bg Pe ee 


| 
! halen Foreign | entity) | Foreign 
Quantity | value Quantity value 
Oregon: | | 
Japan . ions since apabeanilaiiadaiiiaads 14, 929 | 2, 463 | 3, 820 556 
Costa Rica | 8, 633 | 1, 296 | 759 123 
Canal Zone ; d ie deantl 3, 054 410 2, 090 314 
Peru_. } 2, 578 387 | 2, 800 | 420 
Other | 4 1 446 | 67 
Total _- iiebaidieteoeniae sid Pare 29, 198 4, 557 9, 915 1, 480 
Washington: : 
Japan ; 1, 339 182 1,713 265 
ee a TTS Se ee en 
Canal Zone : al : eadiaside OS! SEN 
Peru nae ee 1,204 66 66 4 
Other _. : 452 —/ — 
Total uiieiinohiindccaeel | 2, 995 315 | 1,779 269 
San Diego: | 
Japan ‘ upbapenundublen ee eee eee 7. 
Costa Rica Li . Soa SOSee SAE, SEES 
Canal Zone ive btkiwitacocdnasesosthaaganstrueosion 460 29 
., . . , 1, 800 108 1, 846 115 
Other _- soucoes : . 269 20 182 12 
Total insniindashalath —— 2, 069 128 2, 488 156 
Los Angeles: | sat “ 
Japan : - wee. | 8, 523 1, 280 7, 869 1, 136 
Costa Rica | YAS 86 | 1, 41 149 
Canal Zone 2, 570 328 1, 740 159 
Peru - 5, 398 457 | 9, 413 701 
Other 754 120 99 5 
eh ee Neen Sees | 18, 233 2, 271 | 20, 662 2,150 
Other customs districts e ra | ere 
Japan Pe ee ee ee He Ne ee 578 75 27,204 21,000 
Costa Rica 7a ee ‘ a 
Canal Zone 280 35 
Petu ; | 2, 276 178 | 33, 500 3327 
Other Hate ; 1, O83 134 | 210 25 
a ee a ee 
Total... . socadcal 4, 217 422 | 10, 914 | 1, 352 
Grand total... tA | 56,712| 7,693 | "45, 758 5, 407 





! Preliminary 

2 Includes 4,853,000 pounds, valued at $676,000, entered through the San Francisco customs district, and 
1,391,000 pounds, valued at $169,000 entered through Hawaii. 

' Includes 2,025,000 pounds, valued at $236,000, entered through the New York customs district, and 
1,237,000 pounds, valued at $67,000, entered through the San Francisco customs district. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Baur. You will note from this table that Washington and 
Oregon in 1950 took roughly half, or a little more than half, of the 
total imports of fresh or frozen tuna. In 1951, however, those States 
took about one-fourth of the imports of fresh or frozen tuna, and 
most of the other imports of fresh or frozen tuna entered California. 

Mr. Camp. Do you know why that shift should occur? 

Mr. Baturr. We do not know exactly. One reason possibly was 
well, I do not know. I think Mr. Anderson could give you an 
explanation of that. 

Mr. Hotmes. As a result of the price? 
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Mr. Bauurr, It may be a change in the nature of the catch together 
‘ - . > . : ? 
with the price. If the catch of the yellowfin—used mainly in the 
southern canneries—was down, it would cause a larger amount of 
imports to go into California. That, as Mr. Anderson may check 
with me, may be one explanation. 
The next is table 5, which shows the prices paid by United States 
packers for fresh or frozen domestic tuna from 1946 to 1951. 
(Table 5 follows:) 
Tare 5.—Tuna: Prices paid by United States packers for fresh or frozen domestic 
tuna 1946-51 
[Cents per pound 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 


Period Price Period | Price 

ALBACORE 1949 17.8 

1946 19.7 1950 19.7 

1947 27.1 1951 date 15.0 
104s 0.9 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Period Price Period Price 
ALBACORE YELLOWFIN 

1946—January-May None 1946—January-June. .. 10.0 

June-August 19.5 August 10.0 

July-Septem ber-Decem ber Bw. 5 Septem ber-October 12. 0-14. 0 

November-December _ . 15.5 

1947 —January-May None 1947—January-November 15.5 

June-August 2.4 December 17.0 
Septem ber- December 24.1 

1948—January-June.. None 1948—January-December 17.0 
July 0 
August a0 
Septem ber 28.0 
October 0 
November Ww. 0 
December 2.0 

1949—January-May None 1949—January-July 17.0 

June 20.0 August-December 15.5 
July-August 20.0 
Septem ber 2. 4 
October 17.5 
Novem ber- December “ w.0 

1950-——January-May None 1950—January- December 15.5 
June 2.0 
July 18.8 
August 2.0 
September 0 
October 0 
November... 2.0 
December é 18. 8-20. 0 

1951 —June 5 1951—January-June 15. 5 

15.5 


ro Aug. 23 


17.5 
lo July 25 , 17.5 July 
. ] 
Aug. 23 to date... 7 | 


Source: Compiled from reports to U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Mr. Bauurr. I think the significant thing shown by this table is 
that the price has been pretty generally downward since 1947 except 
for a slight increase in 1948. From 1948 the prices have been down- 
ward, that is, prices that are paid to fishermen for the fresh or frozen 
tuna bought by the domestic canners. 

Mr. Camp. Indicate if you will the reason the price went up in 
1946, and about what the price was. 

Mr. Bauurr. Well, according to the figures we have, and these are 
estimates, but we believe they are fairly representative, the price of 
the albacore in Oregon and Washington in 1946 was about 20 cents, 
the price paid to fishermen. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. And what are they paying to them now? 

Mr. Bauurr. In 1947 the price was 27.1; in 1948, 30.9; in 1949, 18, 
approximately; in 1950, 20; and the present price is 15 cents per 
pound—that is for albacore in Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. Camp. That gives me some idea—in other words, the increase 
in supply has beat the price down, has lowered the price. 

Mr. McKinnon. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that even before the 
imports of Japan was increased to this country the price came down; 
the price of tuna has been going down since 1946 from our own domes- 
tic competition. I think tuna has been about the only major food 
item that has shown a downward price in the past 5 years while other 
food items have shown an increase. 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. So even with Japanese imports cut, the consumer 
has done pretty well in comparison with prices of other foods. 

Mr. Bauurr. Later on, Mr. McKinnon, I will discuss a table which 
I have showing the price—— 

Mr. Mason. I would like to ask Mr."MecKinnon a question if I may. 

Mr. McKinnon. Certainly. 

Mr. Mason. Is the price that is being paid to our fishermen, which 
has been cut in half in the last few years, one of the reasons why it is 
not profitable for them to go out and become more active? 

Mr. McKinnon. No. Up to the time Japan’s imports started 
coming in prices had started down. We have devised better fishing 
methods, with improved facilities for fishing, and while the cost has 
been going down, operating costs have been going down, still it has 
been profitable. 

Mr. Bauurr. The next table is No. 6, Mr. Chairman, showing im- 
ports for consumption of tuna canned in oil, by principal sources. 

(Table 6 follows: ) 


90422 —51 t 
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TABLE 6.— Tuna, canned in oil: United States imports for consumption (total and 
by principal sources), in specified years 1931-50, and January-July 1950 and 
1951 


January- 


July 
Country 1931 | 1935 | 1939 | 1943 | 1946 | 1947' 1948! 1949'/ 1950!) 
1950! | 1951! 
— — — = — _ —— ' 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
Japan ‘ 649) 7,113) 7, 764 7 (2) 645 1, 782 31,809 10,134 1,834 
Philippine Republic 424 gy i 
British Malaya ‘ 716 
Peru ‘ had aes 341) 3,363) 4,547) 4,647 1,561) 2,286 1,222) sg2 
Portugal - 2 @ | 59; ©) 572 935) 1,842 209 «+1, 008 247 Ww 
All other , 3 286 648 596 170) 804 666 1,120 776 1,217 163 81 
Total paaqnentae 937) 8, 185/10, 126 511} 4,739) 6,148, 8, 254) 4, 418 36, 410/11, 766) 2, 906 
Foreign value (1,000 dollars) 
Japan ‘ 127; 1,158) 1, 314)_. (‘) 418 884 12,757 4, 026 776 
Philippine Republic 56 178 
British Malaya ; 102 : 
Peru . 86) 1,271) 2,445 3, 006 734 SIS 443 295 
Portugal = ()) | (4) 9} (*) 356 455 S31 140 375 SY 35 
All other +39 49 66 79 325 341 515 375 417 77 28 
Total | 166) 1,263 1, 669 165) 1,952) 3,241 4,770) 2, 133/14, 367) 4,635) 1, 134 
—_ _ —— —— ! — —— ————— _— a —_— _— —— 
Unit value (cents per pound)! 
Japan 4 19.6 16.3) 16.9 ce 64.8) 49.6) 40.1) 39.7) 42.3 
Philippine Republic 13.2) 18.0 , ‘ oles 
British Malaya 14.2 : ; : 
Peru 25.2) 37.8) 53.8) 64.7) 47.0) 35.8) 341.3) 3.1 
Portugal . ‘ 15.3) © 62.2; 48.7) 45.1 46.8 34.2) 36.0) 35.4 
All other 13.6 7.6 11.1) 465 40.4) 51.2) 44.0 48.3) 34.3) 47.2) 34.6 
Average 17.7; 15.4) 16.5) 32.3) 41.2) 52.7) 57.8] 48.3) 39.5) 39.4) 39.0 





! Preliminary 

? Less than 500 pounds 

3 Includes 197,000 pounds valued at $15,000 from Mexico 

* Less than $500 

5 Calculated on the rounded figures 

€ Imports too small for computation of significant unit value on thousands. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Bauuir. I think one significant thing shown by this table is 
Japan coming back into the trade after having been out of it during 
the war years. In prewar years, of course, Japan was by far the 
largest supplier of tunacanned in oil. Beginning in 1948, that country 
began shipping into the United Stares market, and by 1951 was again 
by far the largest supplier. 

The next table, No. 7, shows the imports into the United States for 
consumption by months, of tuna canned in oil. 

(Table 7 follows: ) 
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TaBLeE 7.—Tuna, canned in oil: United States imports for consumption, by months, 
1950 and January-July 1951 





| 


Year and month Quantity Value 





1,000 pounds 1,000 dollars 





1950 '—January ee ee ee rue 445 183 
February on eva teen 1, 274 501 
March. ._... rape & stkdtshhetbdbacclsde ae whe 1, 332 618 
April nai destiiartetai 1,813 706 
May i . ‘ ; | 2, 141 815 
June a - . aa 2, 183 830 
July Saonenad 2, 579 YS 

Total (January-July ‘ 11, 767 4, 636 
August ons 4, 102 , 504 
September - : vienaba 4, 136 1, 763 
October : 3, 419 1, 418 
November. . 3, 306 1, 379 
December 9, 680 3, 577 

Total (January-December) . 36, 410 14, 367 

1951 '—January 2 653 269 
February-._.. : 235 4 
March . ‘ 612 257 
April 365 148 
May 615 215 
June . 240 85 
July : ‘ 176 66 

Total (January-July) ane _ 2, 905 1, 134 


! Preliminary. 
Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Bauutr. This table answers the question that was raised a 
little earlier about what happened to the imports following the increase 
in duty. 

The imports in October, November, and December of 1950 ranged 
from 3.4 million pounds to 3.3 million and to 9.68 million. 

In January, when the rate was increased from 22% percent to 45 

ercent, the imports declined to 653,000 pounds, and the trend has 
to downward since. That refers to the imports of canned in oil. 

The next table, No. 8, shows the wholesale price of tuna in oil. 

(Table 8 follows:) 


TaB_LeE 8.—Wholesale prices of tuna in oil, light meat, solid pack, 7-ounce cans, 
48 to case, broker to wholesaler, per case, f. 0. b. Los Angeles, 1948-51 





Month 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January $16. 75 $16. 75 $14. 25 | $14. 90 
February P 16.75 16.75 14. 25 15. 00 
March , ‘ 16.75 16.75 14. 25 15. 00 
April 16.75 16.75 14. 25 15. 00 
May 16.75 16. 15 14. 25 15.00 
June 16.75 15. 75 14. 25 14.12 
July 16. 75 15.75 14. 45 () 
August 16.75 15. 65 14.04 (4) 
September 16. 75 15. 25 14.81 () 
October 16.75 15. 245 14.75 (*) 
Novernber 16.75 15. 25 14.75 ( 
December 16.75 15. 25 14.75 (: 
Average 16. 75 15. 04 14. 49 214.84 


! Not available. 

? January-June average 

Source: Compiled from official statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Average Wholesale Prices 
and Index Numbers of Individual Commodities. 
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Mr. Baur. Referring to the question Mr, McKinnon asked a 
while ago, the significant thing here, I think, is that the price generally 
has tended downward since 1948, which I believe would be counter 
to the movement of the prices of most foods. In other words, this 
is one food where the price has been going downward, since 1948, 
a period during which undoubtedly, most food prices have gone up. 
The next table, No. 9, gives the imports of tuna canned, not in 
oil—consisting almost entirely of canned in brine—United States 
imports for consumption by countries. 
(Table 9 follows: 
TABLE 9.—Tuna, canned, not in oil: United States imports for consumption, by 
countries, 1948-50, and January-July 1951 





Country 1948 1949 1950 ! july 1981 ; 
Quantity (pound 
185 23, 112 05, O44 183, 122 
Li, 254 73, 2 2, 030, 014 
12, 594 40, 432 75, 721 $2, 147 
11, 651 0, O88 
7, 496 }1, 196 
2, 149 3, 367 
Port Af 3, 443 
60 
France 1, 617 
Canada 103 4 
Spain 218 
Australia Fy 
Total 12, 884 79, 357 180, G17 2, 205, 567 
Foreign value 
Peru $105 $6, 165 $44, 778 $45, 489 
Japan 2, 500 22, 503 781, 235 
Chik 5, 366 13, 046 16, 825 9, 065 
Portugal 3, 35: 2. 613 
Angola 2, 387 &, 036 
Italy 1, 726 2, 185 
Western Po j Africa 1. 137 
Mexico 26 
France 1,342 
Canada il 280) 
Spain 20 
Australia 51 
Total 12 2 13 93, 196 847, 338 


Preliminary 
? Classified as Portuguese Guinea n. e. s. in 1945 and 1949. 
Includes Newfoundland and Labrador in 1950 and 1951. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Bautr. You will note this table, Mr. Chairman, is in pounds. 
The other tables were in thousands of pounds. You will note the 
imports of canned-in-brine, which is by far the principal item in this 
classification, increased from about 13,000 pounds in 1948 to 79,000 
pounds in 1949, and to 38,000 pounds in 1950, and amounted to 2.3 
million pounds in January-July 1951. 

I would like to point out that 2.3 million pounds represent imports 
for the first 7 months of 1951, and still is rather small, relatively 
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speaking, to the total domestic production of canned-in-oil which is 
shown in the first table. 

Domestic production of canned-in-oil is estimated for this year to 
be in the neighborhood of 155,000,000 pounds. So that the imports 
of canned in brine, which show an increase, still are equal to a com- 
paratively small percentage of the domestic production of canned-in- 
oil. 

Mr. Grancer. I would like to get the story so I can understand 
it. I do not know too much about tuna fishing. First, the imports 
of Japan chiefly are tuna, canned and fresh? 

Mr. Batu. They are canned and frozen. 

Mr. Grancer. They are really canned and shipped to the United 
States canned? 

Mr. Baur. They are both; much of it is shipped in frozen. 

Mr. Graneer. Canned has a duty of 45 percent? 

Mr. Camp. Canned in oil. 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes, canned in oil. 

Mr. Grancer. That is the tuna which is used for tuna-fish sand- 
wiches in this country? 

Mr. Bauuir. I am sorry, I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Grancer. They use that for tuna-fish sandwiches, a very 
popular sandwich? 

Mr. Baur. Sandwiches and salads, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Grancer. We use the brine tuna for that purpose, too? 

Mr. Bauurr. I believe it is used for substantially the same purpose 
as the canned-in-oil. 

Mr. Grancer. Today Japan is our principal source of imports? 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes; the principal source of that. 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, the fresh and frozen. 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes. 

Mr. Grancer. And that is canned in the United States. 

Mr. Bauutr. Yes; practically all of it canned in the United States. 

Mr. Grancer. Now, that raises a question in my mind of what 
will happen to the employees who work in these canneries? 

Mr. Bauurr. You mean suppose you put a duty on the fresh or 
frozen? 

Mr. GranGer. Yes. 

Mr. Bauurr. | will try to go more fully into that a little later on 
when I discuss the relationship between a possible duty on fresh or 
frozen and the duty on canned. 

Mr. GrancGer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Baur. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable, 1 suggest that Mr. 
Anderson now proceed and give you the background and current situ- 
ation of the tuna-fish industry in this country. 

Mr. Camp. Before Mr. Anderson begins, | would suggest that these 
tables be included in the record. 

Mr. Mason. I understand they have already been made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Camp. Very well, the tables are already in the record, 
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TaBLe 10.— Bonito and yellowtail, canned, in oil, valued at more than 9 cents per 
pound, including the weight of the immediate container: United States imports for 
consumption, by countries, 1948-50 and January-July 1951 








| | 
| | January- 
O48 | 949! 5 : 
: aed aeadl July 1951! 


Country 





| Quantity (pounds) 


Peru..... 260, 789 8, 017, 101 8, 038, 308 | 5, 074, 889 
Chile 39, 000 76, 863 | 82, 481 751, 480 
Spain. . 3, 125 | 10, 690 1, 102 
Japan | 2, 505 10, 500 
Cuba wD S40 
Portugal. . 1, 809 ISS 1, 26 
Turkey 6, 287 241 ‘ 
China 32 es 
Total.... 306, 108 8, 009, I89 8, 135, 102 5, 839, 177 


Foreign value 


Peru... $105, 655 $2, 960, 138 $2, 602, 128 $1, 559, 210 
Chile 13, 445 25, 056 23, 584 | 188, 370 
Spain. . 3, 248 5, 098 463 
Japan 765 3, 545 
Cuba 42 476 we 
Portugal. . 1, 106 108 342 
‘Turkey 2, 429 70 | OSS 
China 47 om 

Total 121, 576 2, 989, 660 2, 632, 14 | 1, 751, 0 


Preliminary. 
Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce 

Norte.— There were no imports of bonito and yellowtail valued not over 9 cents per pound including weight 
f immediate container in 1948-50, and January-July 1951. 


of 


STATEMENT OF A. W. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF COMMER- 
CIAL FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Camp. Will vou give your name and the capacity in which 
you appear for the record, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. ANperson. My name is A. W. Anderson. I am Chief of the 
Branch of Commercial Fisheries in the Department of Interior. 

The Department of Interior has a dual interest in this tuna problem. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service, in the Department of Interior, is 
responsible for the welfare of the fishing industry in the United States. 
In addition to that there is a Defense Fisheries Administrator which 
is responsible for the maintenance and production of fishery products 
under the war food program, and our investigation of the tuna fish 
situation has led us to believe it faces a very critical situation at the 
present time. 

We have field offices along the Pacific coast in the area where the 
tuna fisheries operate, and we have had very frequent reports from 
them that there are about 235 of the tuna clippers and vessels of that 
sort in the fleet, of which something like 200 are now tied up. 

The situation is such that these vessels, probably with few excep- 
tions, will not be able to fish for the rest of this quarter. The situation 
as we see it demands the combination of immediate and long-term 
action. 

We believe that there are a number of factors that are involved in 
this situation, that the imports of fresh or frozen tuna by far is the 
most important factor, but there are other factors also. We feel that 
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something should be done immediately to buy some time so that a 
study could be made of the whole situation that would provide facts 
that later would enable us to solve the problem in the way it should 
be solved. 

Mr. Mason. And who would make the study? 

Mr. Anperson. I might add that we have had that up with the 
Department of State, and in the Interior Department with the Tariff 
Commission. I do not think it is fair to say that we agree in all details, 
perhaps not on all subjects, but in general we have arrived at something 
along this order: that the Tariff Commission might be asked, or might 
be directed to make a prompt decision as to what could be done, what 
should be done in the way of an immediate tariff on fresh or frozen 
tuna only. This decision to be made within 30 days, or perhaps less, 
if they can do it, on the basis of information they have now. We do 
not want them to take too long a time to make the study which we 
believe should be done, but the situation is critical now so we believe 
that a decision should be made on the facts available to them now, 
and that the Tariff Commission should be directed to report to the 
President on its findings, and if the President agrees with its recom- 
mendation, that a duty or tariff be imposed if such is necessary; 

Secondly, we feel that this tariff should not be a permanent tariff; 
it should have a time limit on it. We have thought in terms of March 
1, 1953, that is, 2 months after the new Congress would meet, and 
that the tariff would terminate at that time, but during the interim 
period the Fish and Wildlife Service would be authorized to conduct 
a comprehensive long-term study that would take into consideration 
all the factors that are mentioned. 

Concurrently with that the Tariff Commission could study the com- 
petitive position, so far as dollars and cents are concerned, and this 
study would also have a time limit on it, the report to be given to the 
President and to the Congress by January 1, 1953. That would permit 
2 months before the tariff is filed. 

Our feeling for suggesting this is simply that just to go ahead and 
place a tariff on frozen tuna now might help a little, but that it is not 
going to solve the situation. You have seen from the tables that when 
we placed the 45 percent duty on canned tuna in oil they immediately 
switched over to frozen tuna, and by placing a duty on frozen tuna 
now they may simply switch over to tuna in brine. And there are so 
many complications in the whole situation that we do not believe we 
can make an immediate decision that will solve the ultimate problem. 
We believe it is better to buy some time, to make a prompt decision 
on the best information available to them at this time until we can 
get all the factors involved. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that the American housewife 
may turn this whole thing upside down by deciding she likes tuna in 
brine, and if she does, the California industry which has been taking 
this frozen tuna and canning it in oil, will do itself no good; it will 
have to change its operation. 

Those are things that we believe should be investigated through a 
comprehensive study; that we should look at the matter of market 
promotions, and perhaps to educating the industry to finding a few 
more outlets, and things of that sort. There are any number of factors 
that could be studied if we are to solve the problem. 

Mr. Camp. Let me ask you a question. 
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Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. Where are the tuna fish found? 

Mr. Anprerson. The American fleet fishes from the Pacific Nortb- 
west to well south of Ecuador, along the Pacific coast. We do not 
fish in competition with the Japanese, in the same area. It is barely 
possible that we are fishing, however, for some of the same stock, 
because tuna are a migratory fish; they travel over vast areas, but I 
do not believe the biologists are vet prepared to say that the Japanese 
stock, for example, are completely independent from any stock that 
we fish here. 

But insofar as fishing in the same area is concerned, we fish on the 
Pacific coast of North America and South America, and the Japanese 
fish in their own waters and well out into the mid-Pacific. 

Mr. Camp. Do these tuna fish travel in great schools, or not? 

Mr. Anperson. They travel in very large schools; ves, sir. 

Mr. Camp. Then it is possible that some of these schools may go 
from our coast into the Pacific area where the Japanese are, and vice 
versa; is that right? 

Mr. ANpverson. That is conceivable. 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the migrations of the tuna is so 
fragmentary that, as I mentioned before, | don’t think the biologists 
are prepared to make a flat statement, but the stocks are the same or 
are different. 

Mr. Camp. Are you able to give us some idea as to the extent of 
the investment in fishing equipment by American fishermen, the 
number of ships, the amount of money invested in that enterprise? 

Mr. Anprerson. So far as the tuna fleet is concerned, there are 
about 235 of the large tuna clippers, I believe. These vessels cost 
all the way from perhaps $150,000 to a half million dollars. They 
are a specialized vessel that is built for this sole purpose, and because 
of their specialization is not possible for them to go into another 
fishery. 

For example, since they are tied up and can’t fish tuna now, they 
can’t go out and, we will say, put an otter crawl aboard and catch 
bottom fish, or they can’t purse seine for sardines, the season which 
just started in California. 

Mr. Camp. In other words, it is a specialized ship, built for the 
purpose of tuna fishing, and they cannot change over from that? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

And they are very fine vessels. They were used during World 
War II to assist the Navy in patrolling and scouting, and also to 
carry food and supplies. 

Now, that portion of the fleet produced probably 75 percent of the 
tuna. Then there is another fleet of purse seiners, perhaps 100 
vessels, that purse seine tuna and catch possibly 10 percent. 

Those boats are in a little different position. Most of those boats 
are able to participate in the sardine fishery at this time. 

We have a diversified fishery. 

Then in addition to that, there are perhaps 3,000 small vessels in 
the albacore fleet. The albacore fishery begins off Mexico and goes 
as far north as the Pacific Northwest. In fact, we found some 
stragglers as far as Alaska. 

These boats, as | sav, number perhaps 3,000. They are part-time 
participants in that fishery. They fish in the albacore season for 
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albacore and during other times of the year they will fish in other 
fisheries along the Pacific coast. They may participate in salmon 
trolling or something of that sort. But they are much smaller boats, 
with much smaller duties and a much smaller investment, and they 
probably cost, as I recall, only 15 percent of what the tuna boats cost. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should be clear here 
that the albacore is a tuna species. 

Mr. Camp. And when canned it is canned tuna. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprerson. The albacore is a little whiter in flesh and is 
canned as white meat tuna, while the yellow fin and the blue fin are 
canned as light tuna. 

Mr. Camp. Can you give us some information as to the cannery 
investment? Is tuna a fish that is canned in canneries that can 
sardines and other kinds of fish also, or is that a specialized industry? 

Mr. Anprerson. No, sir; there are perhaps 45 to 50 canneries which 
can tuna in the United States. The great bulk of them are in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon; a few in Washington. There are also several 
canneries in the State of Maine and a cannery in South Carolina. 
There is a cannery being built in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Camp. Can you tell us about the tuna fish industry off the 
Atlantic, particularly the New England coast? Do they produce any 
appreciable amount of our domestic supply? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. The amount that they produce is in- 
significant. They do import a certain amount of tuna to can in 
some of their canneries. They have a small local fishery. 

The Congress provided funds, through the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, last year, to do exploratory fishing off New England, to fish 
for what is called the blue fin tuna. We have had a vessel in opera- 
tion there since June, and the charter will expire within a few days. 

During that period we have been quite successful in locating blue 
fin tuna and in catching them with a purse seine. 

About 2 weeks ago our vessel encountered a school of tuna that 
had 200 tons of tuna in it. It was so much larger than the vessel 
could take that it cut the school in half and took 100 tons, and that 
was still more than they could put in their hold. So they landed 
finally with 60 tons of blue fin tuna. 

But there is a possibility of developing at least a small tuna fishery 
in New England. 

Mr. Kina. What method was employed there? 

Mr. Anprerson. We used a purse seine vessel, a typical California 
operation. In fact, we obtained the skipper from California, and 
three of the fishermen. 

We do believe, however, that there is a very strong possibility 
that fishing with gill nets and fishing with float lines for tuna would 
be quite successful off of New England. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Hoximes. Mr. Anderson, where do the Japanese fish for their 
tuna? 

Mr. Anperson. They fish from home waters all the way westward 
to about north of Hawaii, to around Midway. 
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Mr. Howmes. Is there any competition for tuna between the 
Japanese and the domestic fishermen in the northern waters? 

Mr. ANpERsoN. Not at present. 

There is a tuna cannery or perhaps two tuna canneries, I believe, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, but most of their fishing is done in local 
waters. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has a laboratory in Hawaii and is 
carrying on what we call the Pacific Oceanic fishery program, which 
involves ascertaining what types of methods might be available for 
catching the tuna in the mid-Pacific area. 
® When the results are in from that study it will be possible for the 
United States industry to fish in that general area going well to the 
eastward. In that case they would compete with the Japanese. 
But there is no competition to speak of at this time. 

Mr. Hotmes. I was under the impression that they fished for tuna 
much farther north in the Alaskan waters that you indicated. 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; we have had an exploratory vessel on 
tuna for the last 2 vears off the Pacific Northwest, and about as far 
north as we found albacore was about the latitude of Ketchikan. 

Mr. Houtmes. That is southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. ANpersON. Southeastern Alaska; yes, sir. 

I believe they did find one straggler just about where Alaska bends 
to the westward, but the only tuna that were caught in any volume 
were around Dixon Entrance, more or less off Canada rather than 
off Alaska. 

And this year the albacore fishery was practically a failure in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Grancer. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Grancer. Is there any danger of exhausting our tuna? 

Mr. Anperson. I think the biologists agree that no tuna fishery 
so far appears to be in danger of depletion, that they have fished it 
to the extent that they can say it is being depleted. 

Mr. Grancer. Do you find year after year on the Pacific coast 
there that the catch does not decrease any from year to year? 

Mr. Anperson. The catch has actually increased year after year, 
although perhaps I should say that the fleet fishing for them has in- 
creased also. 

What I could not say at the moment is what the catch per unit of 
effort is. 

But I do feel that, so far as the tuna fishery is concerned, that there 
is so little information that no one is in a position to say that there 
is a depletion in a tuna fishery. 

Now, that does not mean that every year the same amount of fish 
come by at a given place, because weather and water temperatures, 
currents, and things like that can divert them to different areas. 

Mr. Grancer. In the case of nearly every other kind of fish we 
have protection for them, do we not? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Grancer. And action is taken to stimulate reproduction. 

Mr. Anperson. We do have studies under way. As I mentioned, 
we have a rather elaborate study under way based in Hawaii. We 
are also doing some work in California. 
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Then, io addition to that, there is a treaty between Costa Rico 
and the United States, in which tuna studies are being carried out. 

Mr. GrancGer. There is no difference in the quality of tuna as 
between the Japanese tuna and the fish caught here, is there? There 
is not any difference in the fish, is there? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t think there is any substantial difference, 
except I understand they get a little larger vield from the albacore 
imported from Japan than they do from the albacore that are caught 
here. That may be a matter of closer inspection in Japan, so that 
they send only the very best specimens and that there is no loss 
from broken or damaged fish, or something of that sort. 

But I do understand there is a difference of four or five cases to 
the ton in favor of the imported fish. 

Mr. GranGer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. May I ask vou to indicate, if you can, the average 
size of these fish? Is the size variable? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. The size varies considerably. There will 
be what they call in various runs a number of different year classes, 
and they will vary according to age. 

Mr. Camp. Depending upon the age of the fish? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp. And the larger specimens, how large are they? 

Mr. Anperson. In blue fin tuna, of course, on a world basis, 
they have gone over a thousand pounds; but the choicer tuna for 
canning are the smaller ones. 

As I recall, in California, I believe there is a law that does not 
permit canning yellow fin tuna for example, over 150 pounds. 

Mr. Camp. I believe you indicated that you are very much pleased 
with vour discoveries off the New England coast m that vou found 
some large schools of blue fin tuna. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp. Which indicates that that fish could be fished com- 
mercially if it was desired to do so. 

Mr. ANperson. Yes. On the basis of this year’s investigations, 
we are quite certain that the usual methods of purse seining and so on 
would work for these tuna. 

Of course, the one problem there is that New England had no 
purse seine vessels of this type, and it would necessitate building a 
whole new fleet. That is why next year we would prefer to try out 
gill nets and long lines, which could be used by the New England 
fleet that is there at present. They could use it as additional fishery 
in their spare time. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Kina. A thought has come to my mind, Mr. Chairman, after 
the questioning by Mr. Granger, and I believe it would be interesting 
to you, too. 

With respect to the lack of knowledge that we have, or our fisher- 
men have on the habits of the various species: Some 10 or 12 years 
ago—I am not certain of the time—the albacore suddenly disappeared. 
They evidently just disappeared completely. ‘There was not a speci- 
men of fish caught for several years. 

In California, of course, that aroused not only interest, but certain 
factions determined or attempted to show that the species had been 
depleted or perhaps fishing had brought it about. 
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Of course, the men that were acquainted with fishing realized that 
just could not have happened. Then suddently, without any knowl- 
edge of where they had been or what accounted for their absence, 
they came back just as plentiful as ever, after several years. 

And I do not believe, Mr. Anderson, to this day there has ever been 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. Anprerson. | think that is correct. 1 have never heard one. 

Mr. Kinc. I knew you meant to indicate the unknown factors con- 
cerned with these fisheries that do not generally apply to any other 
industry or any other fishery. 

1 believe, Mr. Chairman, that Congressman McKinnon had wanted 
to make a statement, and I would ask unanimous consent that he be 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. Camp. Hearing no objection, we will be glad to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, I, first of all, want to express my 
deep gratification to your committee for handling this hearing so 
promptly and realizing the problem we face on the west coast with 
this new threat of great importations of Japanese tuna. 

I also want to express my appreciation to these witnesses for the 
very thorough statements they have made and for the fine informa- 
tion they have brought. I think the information they have given us 
is of great value in approaching this problem, and I am greatly im- 
pressed with what they have done in that regard. 

I do not think we can emphasize the trend of this situation too 
much, because in San Diego, for instance, which is considered to be 
the tuna capital of the world, we have thousands of men out of work, 
and several hundred vessels tied to the docks. 

This fishing industry in San Diego is one of those things that is 
very much like any other industry. They will put up a down pay- 
ment on a vessel that might cost up to $750,000, and it takes several 
trips a year to provide income to amortize the balance. They make 
these trips sometimes going as far as three or four thousand miles 
down the coast to the Galapagos Islands. 

The first three or four trips are necessary to pay the cost of operating 
the boat and many other things, and it is that final trip that makes 
your return on your investment and makes the profit possible. 

With the importation of frozen fish equaling about 25 percent of 
our total supply, that means that many of these boats go out only 
about half as often as they used to. They are operating at a loss. 

The men are not going to be able to provide a living for themselves 
on fishing. The boat owners are not going to be able to make their 
payments when they are due and make a profit on their operation, 
and the whole industry is going to collapse. 

With that, the next step naturally will be a collapse of our canning 
industry, because as soon as the canneries are dependent upon a 
foreign supply, the foreigners will soon turn to canning the fish as 
well as doing the fishing. 

Our cannery unions in California are very much aware of that 
problem, and they are standing shoulder to shoulder with the fisher- 
men in supporting a move toward getting something done to prevent 
the flooding of the market with foreign fish. 
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I might point out that this industry in San Diego is our largest 
independent industry. We have big aircraft plants, but they de- 
pend on Federal orders. They rise to peaks during mobilization time, 
and they drop to almost no employment in peacetime. 

Then we have the Navy in San Diego. That, too, fluctuates. 

But fishing is the basic economy, the source of livelihood in San 
Diego, on the long-term approach. 

If we are going to protect the American way of life and our standard 
of living, we are going to have to do something soon toward protecting 
our American people. The thought is often brought up that if we 
have a free trade world, the consumer is going to benefit. But it 
has been our experience during the thirties, when the tuna flooded the 
market in canned form from Japan, it did not materially cut the price; 
the tuna on the shelf sold only a penny or two less than the domestic 
tuna, just enough to attract the consumer and wreck the local 
industry. 

But at the same time it did- not save the consumer any amount of 
money. 

| want to say also that tuna is a very economical food. We do want 
to save this industry, not only for the benefit of the people engaged in 
the industry, but also from the point of view of the food value it 
offers to the consumer. 

The question was asked here if it is served on tuna fish sandwiches. 
I might point out it also makes a delectable filling for those tomatoes 
that come from Utah, Mr. Granger, and helps you sell your tomatoes. 

And one of the reasons why tuna is so good is that it is packed in 
cottonseed oil which comes from Georgia and other Southern States. 

So this industry concerns not only San Diego and California, but 
also is tied in directly with Utah and the cotton growing States of the 
South, and also affects our whole economy in the United States. 

The tuna industry also is a second line of our Nation’s defense. As 
was brought out here by one of the witnesses, when we came into 
World War II the Navy stepped in and immediately took over and 
used these tuna clippers for Navy defenses. 

Later on they were used at Guadalcanal and other Pacific islands 
because they were refrigerated vessels and they could carry supplies 
economically and very efficiently in to our troops located on these 
various islands. They played a huge part in our war with Japan. 

More than that, these fishermen were trained in the ways of the 
sea, and they played a big part in handling vessels for the Navy on a 
lot of these islands. These men are familiar with great portions of 
the Pacific and were of value to the Navy. A large part of our fishing 
men in the business in southern California were important men in 
the Navy during the war, because they had this training. 

The industry is very important to us just as the merchant marine 
is important to us. It is a sort of second line of defense and I think 
we want to keep it, particularly when it can be so self-sustaining with 
just a little bit of protection. 

I agree with the gentleman that the problem is a very complicated 
problem, and it is hard to do fairly with it in a short length of time. 
But we are going to have to move very quickly on some sort of action 
that is going to put these men back to work, or else the fishing fleet 
Is going to go. 

Thousands of GI’s bought a few shares in boats. They bought 
them with GI loans. They are going to lose their investment. They 
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are not going to be able to make their payments. The boats will be 
foreclosed on and the fishing fleet will disintegrate, unless your com- 
mittee can see fit to take some action quickly to prevent the further 
development of importation of foreign fish. 

I endorse the gentleman’s suggestion that it would seem to be indi- 
cated that we do something during this session that can set up the 
ways and means of stopping this flood of importations now, and later 
on we can undertake some long-time legislation. 

In other words, some stopgap measures are indicated right now 
because most of these fishermen are not going to be able to survive 
this financial drain for 6 or 7 or 8 or 12 months. By that time we 
will have lost our fishing business and we will have suffered irreparable 
damage to our fishing industry. 

When I was in San Diego a couple of weeks ago, one of my friends 
came up to me and said, “‘You know, Mr. McKinnon, when the war 
broke out I joined the Navy. I spent 4 years serving the Navy in 
this Japanese war, and a lot of my buddies lost their lives. We 
finally won a military victory over Japan, but now we are wondering 
whether we are going to sustain an economic defeat at the hands of 
Japan. It is something we are unable to cope with.” 

[ am thinking these fellows who risked their lives for our way of 
living during World War II are certainly entitled from Congress and 
from the executive agency of our Government to some support in re- 
turn for the support they gave our country. 

The way we can do that is perhaps parallel to what we did previ- 
ously, a stopgap measure, setting up some 45 percent tariff immedi- 
ately, until the time vou cana figure out a better approach and a long- 
term measure. 

I think we would be domg these men in this industry an injustice 
if we did not do something before Congress adjourns, even if it were 
only a stopgap measure; even if only adopted on the pattern adopted 
in the tuna oil tariff. 

Even if it takes a long time study to solve the problems for the 
future, unless we do something immediately we are not gomg to have 
any industry to protect. 

| hope, Mr. Chairman, that you can see fit to undertake something 
immediately so that we can get some action and some protection to 
this verv important industry on the west coast. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. McKinnon, for your statement. 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
& question. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Grancer. You have a bill; do vou not? 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. King has a bill; I have a bill, and a number 
of other Congressmen from California and Washington have intro- 
duced bills. 

Mr. Grancer. I see here that Mr. King desires to amend the Tariff 
Act to impose a tariff of 5 cents a pound. Does your bill have such 
a provision as that? 

Mr. McKinnon. My bill has a sliding scale arrangement where the 
tariff on imported tuna would not be heavy on the historic imports. 
It would be 15 percent on the quantities that have historically been 
brought in, but on the excessive quantities coming in beyond the 
historic experience, the tariff would be stepped up to 45 percent. 
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I have no pride of authorship io the bill. All I am interested in is 
getting something through to get immediate relief. 

Although I think both Mr. King and I agree that these bills that 
we have introduced do not necessarily take mto consideration all the 
ramifications that will have to be considered for long-term legislation, 
either bill will be acceptable to the industry and will be of value to us 
for immediate passage as a stopgap measure. 

Mr. GranGer. Do you think 5 cents a pound would give the neces- 
sary protection? 

Mr. McKunnon. I think it would for the present. 

Mr. Camp. Might I ask: What percentage of the tuna is now im- 
ported? 

Mr. McKinnon. I believe the figure is 25 percent. 

Mr. Camp. Is that right? 

Mr. Bauurr. That is 26 percent. That is, the imports will be equal 
to 26 percent of the production. 

Mr. Camp. Your chart indicates that it is still rising; does it? 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes. The fresh and frozen is still rising. 

Mr. Camp. When 25 percent of the amount we are consuming is 
imported, it is paralyzing the fleet; is that right? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

You see, historically they only brought in about 8, 10, or 12 percent. 

Mr. Camp. Your bill is based upon the history; is that right? 

Mr. McKinnon. Correct. 

Mr. Bauurr. Mr. Chairman, we have another phase of this problem 
to go into. 

Mr. Camp. I know you have. 

Would it be convenient for you gentlemen to come back at 2 
o'clock? 

Mr. Bauuir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp. We will be back, then, at 2 o'clock, without objection. 

I wish to thank vou gentlemen, each and every one of you, for the 
very enlightening information you have given us. It certainly has 
been revealing to me. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., same day). 

AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Camp. The committee will come to order. 

When we adjourned for the noon hour, I believe you still had a 
phase of the tuna matter which the Tariff Commission wanted to go 
into. So, whom shall we hear from next? Have we concluded with 
Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. So far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Camp. All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS BALLIF, UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. CARTER, UNITED STATES 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Bauur. My name is Ballif. 

Before I go into this other phase, Mr. Chairman, | should like to 
comment briefly on the suggestion Mr. Anderson made about the 
possibility of an investigation by the Tariff Commission, an immediate 
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short-term investigation. We feel that an investigation of that kind 
would be extremely difficult to do under our present circumstances. 
We have a very limited staff. Our present staff on fish consists of 
Mr. Carter here and a junior assistant. 

We also have in progress an escape-clause investigation on fresh 
and frozen fillets. That is a New England or northeastern United 
States problem. That is under the escape clause of the GATT. Lf 
we were to undertake an investigation of tuna, we would have to 
postpone the one on fillets. 

In other words, we just do not have the staff to carry on the two 
investigations simultaneously. 

There is another thing, too. I think after a short investigation, 
such as Mr. Anderson indicated, there would be just about as many 
uncertainties before us about what rate of duty the Congress might 
impose on fresh and frozen tuna as we have now. I mean a short 
investigation would not resolve all of the uncertainties that exist at 
the present time. It may not resolve any of them, as a matter of fact. 

So I just wanted to make our position clear in this matter as far 
as the ‘Tariff Commission is concerned. We are anxious to help the 
committee in every way we can, but that is our present situation. 

Mr. Grancer. Does the Iceland agreement have a most-favored- 
nation clause? 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes, | think it has the most-favored-nation clause. 

Mr. Camp. But does not have an escape clause? 

Mr. Bauur. That is right, it doeS not have an escape clause. 

Mr. Camp. What about the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Wildlife and Fisheries? Are they in a position to give us 
anv further information in that connection? 

Mr. Bauurr. | think so far as the question, Mr. Chairman, of what 
duty you might put on immediately, I doubt if any investigation by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service would resolve any of these uncertainties 
either, any more than an investigation by the Tariff Commission. 

I might point out, that the kind of investigation that Mr. Anderson 
mentioned is one clearly within the field of Fish and Wildlife Service. 
They would be much more capable in that kind of investigation than 
would the Tariff Commission. That is a broad, over-all study of 
marketing and fishing methods and that sort of thing. If the Congress 
were disposed to impose a duty on fresh or frozen tuna immediately, 
it seems to me that the Congress could at the same time direct the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to conduct such an investigation or study. 

So far as the Tariff Commission is concerned, it seems to me that 
if the Congress imposed a duty immediately, the best way to proceed 
would be to see what effect the duty will have to wait a year or so. 
If the duty did not seem to be working out the way the Congress 
intended, then you could direct the Tariff Commission to make 
study at that time. It would not take a resolution of the whole 
Congress; a resolution of the Ways and Means Committee is all that 
the Tariff Commission needs to institute such a study. 

There are always uncertainties in establishing a rate of duty. It is 
impossible to predict just what is going to happen, and the best thing 
to do, it seems to me, is to try one out, and see what happens. if 
it is not working out at that time you can have an investigation. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you for your observation. 

Mr. Bauurr. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to read this 
brief statement, a copy of which you have. It is headed ‘‘Consider- 
ations respecting a tariff on fresh or frozen tuna.” With your per- 
mission, I will read it. 

Mr. Camp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bauuir (reading): 


Fresh or frozen tuna is, and has been for many years, free of duty. Tuna 
canned in oil was dutiable at 30 percent ad valorem under the Tariff Acts of 1922 
and 1930 until January 1934, when the duty was increased to 45 percent as the 
result of a cost of production investigation under section 336 (the so-called flexible 
tariff provision) of the Tariff Aet of 1930. The 45 percent rate remained in 
effect until January 1943 when it was reduced to 22% percent by the trade agree- 
ment with Mexico. Upon the termination of that agreement the rate reverted 
to 45 percent ad valorem, effective January 1, 1951. This is the rate now in 
effect. 

It is impossible to predict with any exactness what the effect on imports would 
be if a duty were imposed on a product which is now on the free list unless, of 
course, the duty were so high that it was obviously prohibitive of imports or so 
low that it would obviously have no effect upon imports. 

Virtually all the fresh or frozen tuna imported into the United States is made 
into tuna canned in oil. To the extent that a duty on the fresh or frozen tuna was 
effective, that is, would raise the price of the fresh or frozen product, it would tend 
to reduce the amount of protection afforded by the existing duty to the domestic 
tuna processors. If it were the desire of the Congress to assure to the processors 
exactly the same protection they now have, it would be necessary to place an addi- 
tional duty on the canned product to compensate for any duty imposed on the 
fresh or frozen product. For example, an average of about 2.3 pounds of fresh or 
frozen tuna are required to produce 1 pound of canned tuna. If, therefore, a 
duty of 2 cents per pound were placed on fresh or frozen tuna, and that duty was 
fully effective, that is, raised the price of the imported tuna by the full amount of 
the duty, then an additional or compensatory duty of 4.6 cents per pound—that 
is, 2.3 pounds of fresh or frozen required to make 1 pound of the canned times 
the duty of 2 cents—would have to be placed on canned tuna to offset or com- 
pensate for the duty on the fresh or frozen product and thus insure to the proces- 
sors the same protection they now have. The duty on canned tuna would then be 
45 percent ad valorem plus 4.6 cents per pound. 

It should be emphasized that in the foregoing example it is assumed that the 
duty on the fresh or frozen product would be fully effective. A|t‘ough the effect- 
iveness of such a duty cannot be accurately predicted, many d ‘ies are not fully 
effective because the foreign producer may not maintain the price of his product 
but may reduce it to absorb all or part of the duty. He may have to do this be- 
cause his competitive “opeeey is such that he cannot maintain his previous price 
and stay in the market 

In other words, if you were to impose a duty of 2 cents a pound on fresh or frozen 
tuna and the Japanese producers were able to reduce their price by 2 cents a pound, 
obviously, the competitive position of the imported product in the domestic market 
would remain unchanged. In other words, the foreign producer would just reduce 
his price by the amount of the duty you imposed on the product. 

Should the Congress impose a duty on fresh or frozen tuna, the rates on the fresh 
or frozen product should be kept in proper relationship with the duty on the canned 
product. For example, if the rate on fresh or frozen tuna were too high relative 
to the rate on the canned product it might result in an increase in imports of canned 
tuna sufficient to offset a decrease in the imports of fresh or frozen tuna, leaving 
the domestic fishing industry in substantially the same position as before. The 
following tabulation shows the theoretical effect on the tariff protection on tuna 
canned in oil—now 45 percent ad valorem—of assumed rates of duty on fresh or 
frozen tuna of 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 cents, or 5 cents per pound. In the calculations 
resulting in the figures shown in the tabulation the average unit foreign values of 
imported tuna, as reported by the Department of Commerce for the first 7 months 
of 1951, were used. In considering the data shown below it should be noted that 
the 45 percent ad valorem rate on canned tuna (in oil) was equivalent to 17.6 cents 
per pound based on the value of imports in the first 7 months of 1951. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 








Assumed rates of duty on fresh or 
frozen tuna 





Item 
| 2cents 3 cents 4 cents 5 cents 
per per per | per 
pound pound pound pound 
| i 
Compensatory rates on canned tuna (in oil) which would theo- | | 
retically be necessary to compensate for specified assumed | | } 
tariff rates on fresh or frozen tuna: | | 
Per pound of canned product cents__| 4.6 6.9 9.2 11.5 
In terms of persent ad valorem on canned product__ percent. _| 12 | 18 24 | 30 
Protection on canned tuna (in oil) that theoretically would | 
remain (the difference between 45 percent and the compensa- | 
tory rates shown immediately above) ..Percent._| 33 | 27 | 21 | 15 


Mr. Bauurr. If you will look at the tabulation, at the top we have 
assumed rates of duty on fresh or frozen tuna of 2 cents, 3 cents, 4 
cents, and 5 cents per pound. 

As I have already indicated, since 2.3 pounds of fresh or frozen 
tuna are necessary to make 1 pound of canned, the compensatory 
rate of the 2-cent duty on fresh or frozen would be 4.6 cents. 

Similarly, for a 3 cents a pound rate on fresh or frozen tuna, the 
compensatory rate would be 6.9 cents. 

For 4 cents a pound on fresh or frozen tuna, the compensatory 
rate would be 9.2 cents. 

For 5 cents a pound, the compensatory rate would be 11.5 cents. 

Theoretically, therefore, you would have to increase the rate on 
canned tuna by these amounts, depending on the rate you placed on 
fresh or frozen, to guarantee exactly the same protection on the canned 
that you have how. 

That assumes, and I have to emphasize this, that the rate is fully 
effective. 

Now, stated another way, a 2-cent rate on the fresh or frozen tuna 
would theoretically, if it is fully effective, reduce the protection on 
the canned from 45 to 33 percent ad valorem. That is the last line in 
the tabulation. 

A 3-cent-per-pound tariff on fresh or frozen tuna would reduce the 
theoretical protection on the canned to 27 percent ad valorem from 
45 percent. 

A 4 cents a pound duty on fresh or frozen tuna would reduce the 
theoretical protection to 21 percent and a rate of 5 cents would reduce 
the theoretical protection on the canned to 15 percent ad valorem 
from the present 45 percent. 

Now, these calculations are based on the assumption that the duty 
on the fresh or frozen would be fully effective. As I have already 
indicated, very frequently duties are not fully effective. And to the 
extent that the rate on the fresh or frozen tuna was not fully effective, 
by that amount the indicated remaining protection on the canned 
would be increased. 

Although it is impossible to predict precisely how effective a rate 
of duty will be, this tabulation will show you what the range of 
effect on the canned might be, assuming various rates of duty on the 
fresh or frozen tuna. It is a very complicated thing. I do not know 
whether I have made myself clear on this or not. 
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I think the gist of the whole thing is that you have to be careful 
in putting a duty on the fresh or frozen to see that it is kept in 
reasonable alinement with the duty on the canned. 

For example, a duty of 2 cents per pound would leave the theoretical 
protection on the canned 33 percent. 

A duty of 3 cents a pound would leave the theoretical protection 
on the canned of 27 percent. 

A duty of 4 cents a pound would reduce it to 21 percent. 

Now, we recall, in the statistical tables we had there, that when the 


/ 


duty was 224 percent on the canned, imports increased substantially. 
As soon as the duty went to 45 percent ad valorem, the imports of the 
canned declined. So that it appears on the basis of these figures that 
a 4-cent rate on the fresh or frozen might very well reduce the protec- 
tion on the canned until you would have substantial increase in im- 
ports of the canned. 

A 2 cents rate on the fresh or frozen might not provide enough 
protection for the fresh or frozen and you would continue to have the 
same situation you have now. 

So that on the basis of these figures, a rate between 2 and 4 cents 
per pound would still leave you what seems to be, as far as we can 
predict, a fairly reasonable protection, theoretical protection, on the 
canned, and would possibly provide adequate protection on the fresh 
or frozen. 

The latter point I base on the figures that I give in the next section 
which I would like to read: 

The following tabulation shows what the ad valorem equivalent would be of 
duties on fresh or frozen tuna of 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents per pound. As in the preceding 
tabulation, the calculations of the ad valorem equivalents are based on the average 
unit foreign values of imported fresh or frozen tuna, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, for the first 7 months of 1951. Because of the rather wide differ- 
ence in the unit foreign values of the imports from Japan and from Peru, the ad 
valorem equivalents are shown separately for the two countries as well as for the 
total imports from all countries. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Ad valorem equivalents of assumed rates of duty 
on fresh or frozen tuna 


Item a ee 
2 cents per | 3 cents per | 4 cents per | 5 cents per 
pound pound pound pound 
Fresh or frozen tuna imported from | Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
Japan — 14 21 | 28 35 
Peru a ie 22 34 45 56 
Total imports 17 | 25 34 42 


Mr. Bauur. Now, if we glance at this tabulation, Mr. Chairman, 
we see that based on the value of the imports in the first 7 months of 
1951, a duty of 2 cents per pound on fresh or frozen tuna would be 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 42 percent on the imports from 
Japan, 22 percent on the imports from Peru, and 17 percent on the 
imports from all countries, averaged. 

A 3-cent rate on the fresh or frozen would on the same basis be 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 21 percent on the imports from 


Japan, 24 percent on the imports from Peru, and 25 percent on the 
total. 
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\ duty of 4 cents per pound on the fresh or frozen would be equi- 
valent to 28 percent on the imports of the fresh or frozen from Japan, 
45 percent on the imports from Peru, and 34 percent on the total. 

Mr. GranGer. I am going to plead ignorance. I do not get that. 
Why is it true that raising them 2 cents on the fresh or frozen would 
necessarily impair the protection of the canned tuna? 

Mr. Bauurrr. Well, if the rate on the fresh or frozen tuna were ef- 
fective and raised the price of the foreign product used by the canners 
by 2 cents per pound, that increases the processing cost. That impairs 
the domestic. canners competitive position compared with his present 
position; the present rate of duty would not provide him with the same 
protection that it did before. 

We have the same situation, Mr. Granger, on the wool duties. 
You will recall we have compensatory duties on wool manufactured 
products compensating for the duty on raw wool. 

For example, on certain kinds of cloth we may have a rate of 40 
percent ad valorem plus.24 cents a pound—I do not recall the rates 
I am just using these for illustrative purposes—the 40 percent is 
intended to be a protective rate, the 24 cents per pound would be the 
compensatory rate to offset the increased cost of manufacture of woolen 
goods because of the duty on raw wool. That is the same kind of situa- 
tion that you would have if a duty were imposed on fresh or frozen tuna. 

Mr. McKinnon. In this particular situation we find the Japanese 
fish coming in and underselling the domestic fish by $100 a ton in 
round figures, so the canner is now able to buy Japanese fish “ pag 
less than he can domestic fish. So if you do put a tariff of 3, 4, or 5 
cents a pound on Japanese fish, you have not impaired the canner’s 
ability to compete with the other canners buying domestic fish but 
you merely equalize those. 

Mr. Baur. Yes, that is right, with respect to the competition 
between domestic canners. But if you put a duty of 3 cents per pound 
on the fresh or frozen product, equivalent to $60 a ton, and if it is 
fully effective, by the time the foreign producer lands his product here 
and the duty is paid, the foreign tuna would be $60 a ton higher than 
without the duty. 

Mr. McKinnon. The basic reason for your tariff is to equalize the 
price of Japanese tuna and domestic tuna so as not to drive your 
higher-priced tuna out of existence with the lower-priced tuna. 

Mr. Batu. That is one thing. You do not always have to 
exactly equalize it, Mr. McKinnon, because it may be that in normal 
trade relations the imported product has to sell below the domestic 
product to get in the market here. In some cases we find the reverse 
of that is true, that the imported product sells at a higher price than 
the domestic product. 

I think vou will find, if I am not mistaken about the prices of the 
Japanese tuna and the domestic tuna, that they are fairly close 
together. It is the Peruvian tuna that undersells the domestic 
product. 

Is that not your understanding, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. I think the difference between the Peruvian 
and the domestic is greater than the Japanese. 

Mr. McKinnon. The newspaper reports indicate that the Japanese 
tuna is underselling domestic tuna by $100 a ton. Is that not true? 

Mr. Wurre. We understand the Japanese tuna does. 
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Mr. Bauurr. It may be a more recent development than our figures 
show. According to the last information we have, if I remember 
correctly, they were selling much closer together than that. 

Mr. GranGer. You said earlier in your statement that we are under 
trade agreements concerning canned tuna in oil? 

Mr. Bauur. No, sir; that is not in a trade agreement. The canned 
in brine is in a trade agreement. The canned in oil is not under any 
trade agreement and the fresh or frozen is not under any trade agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Grancer. Then if we wanted to impose a tariff, we are free 
to do it under this formula that you have here? 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes; if vou considered it necessary. 

As I have indicated, on the basis of these figures, unless you went 
above 3 cents per pound on the fresh or frozen tuna, I do not know 
that it would be necessary to impose a duty any higher than the 
— duty on canned. One cannot be very precise in this matter, 
mut if you went much above 3 cents a pound on the fresh or frozen, 
then it appears, theoretically at least, you reduce the protection on 
the canned so that vou may then want to consider the possibility of 
raising the duty on the canned. 

Mr. Grancer. Does that finish your statement? 

Mr. Baturr. That is all I have unless the committee has some 
questions. 

I might comment in general on these bills that are before the 
committee. With respect to all of those which provide an ad valorem 
rate and tariff quota, I think we would have to review the particular 
language, expecially when vou defipe tuna as including bonita, which 
is not tuna. That would result in considerable ambiguity in the tariff 
schedule. With respect. to those bills that provide a specific duty, 
I think it is 5 cents per pound, we only have one minor question about 
the drafting. I have indicated that in this memorandum, and I shall 
be glad to leave it with Mr. Davis. It might be helpful in case you 
draft a bill that will impose a straight specific rate, on the fresh or 
frozen tuna. The language would be consistent with the other tariff 
provisions. 

Mr. Camp. I was absent a short while answering the phone. 

I would like to ask what you think of a quota regulation. 

Mr. Bauuir. In the first place, an absolute quota, that is, a quota 
that would shut out all imports over a certain amount, would be in 
violation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. A tariff 
quota, if it were not prohibitive at the upper end, would not be im 
violation of the GATT. 

I might point out that tariff quotas are objectionable in certain 
ways. Ina tariff quota you have a lower rate on imports within the 
quota and a higher rate on imports above the quota. Very often, 
if the rate on imports above the quota is not restrictive, you have a 
situation much like the tariff quota on fresh and frozen fillets where 
the quota is practically filled in a matter of only a few days after the 
quota period opens. Imports at the lower rate are in the nature of a 
financial windfall to the exporters who happen to get their stuff in 
under the quota. It puts them in a better competitive position with 
respect to imports above the quota. 

Mr. Camp. In other words, if they had tuna there in a port on the 
day it could get in, certain groups might get all that in under the lower 
rate, thus shutting out anybody else for the year? 
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Mr. Baturr. At the lower rate. Of course, if the upper rate were 
not prohibitive, they would continue to ship at the upper rate. But 
having gained a good deal financially on shipments at the lower rate, 
they would be in a better position than the other people who did not 
get in under the quota, to compete at the higher rate. 

Mr. Camp. Being a perishable product, it would be more difficult 
to control, would it not? 

Mr. Baur. Yes. I think that adds to the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the quota. 

I might point this out, too, Mr. Chairman. I presume that the 
tariff quota where the rate on imports above the quota were prohibi- 
tive or substantially so, that thet might be considered a violation by 
the other members of GATT—— 

Mr. Grancer. As I understand you, you are not making any 
recommendation to the committee? 

Mr. Bauurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Grancer. Aithough you are considered to be an arm of the 
legislative branch of the Government? 

Mr. Bauurr. Weil, Mr. Granger, we are in a sense an arm of the 
legislative branch. One of our main functions is to work for the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee. I think 
you might say we are an arm of the Congress. 

Mr. Grancer. As | understood you, without making a recom- 
mendation, you said it would be possible for the committee to consider 
a tariff on fresh and frozen tuna up to about 3 cents without necessarily 
affecting the price of canned tuna. 

Mr. Bauutr. Well, without necessarily reducing the protection on 
the canned tuna to a point where you might have a flood of imports 
of canned tuna. 

Mr. Granaer. But above that, then we might get into difficulty; 
is that right? 

Mr. Baur. Then I think you would have to exercise some caution 
and consider the possibility of a compensatory duty on the canned. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I might say that in our earlier 
proposal the suggestion we had for immediate action was based on 
just the type of information that the Tariff Commission has now 
submitted to you. I realize that perhaps they are not in a position 
to come out in so many words and say what the recommendation is 
but they have furnished the facts that are available now. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Ballif that to change those facts very 
much, you would have to have a study of perhaps a year’s duration. 

Mr. Camp. You think then that this committee will be as well pre- 
pared to act on this matter now as they would be a year hence or any 
time less than a year hence? 

Mr. Anperson. Any reasonable time less; ves, sir. 

Mr. Camp. You think it would take at least a year to develop any 
further facts than are now available? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir: for the over-all picture. 

Mr. Grancer. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. 

You and Mr. Anderson both have indicated that it is problematical 
as to what beneficial effect a tariff mivht heve. Of course, | suppose 
the higher tariff would be the most effective? 

Mr. Bauurr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Grancer. In this bill here we have the figure of 5 cents a pound. 
According to what you said a moment ago, that would perhaps involve 
the impairment of the protection afforded the people who deal in 
canned tuna at the present time. 

Mr. Bauutr. Yes, sir, the processors. 

Mr. Camp. All right, gentlemen, do you have anything further to 
offer? 

Mr. Baur. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I think that covers all the 
material we intended to present to the committee. 

Mr. Camp. I certainly do appreciate your appearance. I think 
you have been of great help to us. 

There is an official of the Customs Bureau present, Mrs. Marie 
Beardsley. 

I wonder if she would like to give us some statement as to how 
quota systems are administered in other matters. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE BEARDSLEY, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Mrs. BearpstEy. My name is Mrs. Marie Beardsley, from the 
Bureau of Customs. 

We have quotas on a number of commodities that are tariff rate 
quotas. A certain amount is set up that comes in at the lewer rate. 
When that amount is reached, then it takes on the higher tariff, quite 
the same as set forth in this bill. 

Mr. Camp. Have you read Mr. McKinnon’s bill? 

Mrs. Bearpsuiey. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Camp. I think that is a similar proposition. 

Mrs. Bearpsvey. It is quite the same as we have on groundfish 
now, only we have it on a 3 months’ basis. On the groundfish that 
is caught, haddock, hake, cusk, we have an over-all year’s quota, and 
that is divided into 3 months’ periods. That is administered the 
same as this bill would be. 

The quota opens at the beginning of each 3 months’ period for 
importing of fish at the lower rate of duty. 

By watching the imports and knowing the flow of them, I usually 
plan to put the higher rate of duty on when they are about 75 or 80 
percent filled. 

The fish quota opened on the ist of October, and I put on the higher 
rate of duty at the end of the fourth day, tentatively. 

Mr. Camp. In other words, you have the annual quota divided into 
quarters? 

Mrs. Bearpsiey. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. At the beginning of each 3-month period you then open 
the imports and you are telling us that when you opened on October 
1, by October 4 all the quota at the lower rate was delivered? 

Mrs. Bearpstey. Not the whole quota. You see, we have to 
administer from here to all of our 42 districts. So I usually put on 
the higher rate of duty, make it effective tentatively when it is about 
75 or 80 percent of the quota, and then we require all importers to 
deposit duties at the higher rate, and when all the figures are before us, 
then we will determine just what date we did fill the quota, and we 
refund the duties on the higher rates and retain the duty on those in 
excess of the quota. 
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Mr. Camp. In that way you try to keep it so that all importers get 
a chance at the lower rate? 

Mrs. Bearpsiey. A lot of those fish go into the warehouse just 
before they open the quota. And then if they open on a quota day 
they are all withdrawn from the warehouse. That is true on oil. It 
is true on a number of commodities on which we have a quota. 

Mr. Camp. Do you think that this quota system is practicable for 
tuna fish? 

Mrs. Bearpsuey. I really do not know. It can be administered 
just the same as any other tariff rate. 

Mr. Camp. Is the tariff rate quota system working satisfactorily 
in other items? 

Mrs. Bearpsuey. | think so; yes. I think we have no complaint 
of its being inequitable. 

In Cuban tobacco we had a feeling expressed there by a number of 
small manufacturers in this country that they did not have sufficient 
money to put up for a large amount of Cuban tobacco at the lower 
rate, so, as a result, the larger cigar manufacturers could bring in 
their entire year’s supply under the lower rate of duty and the small 
operator had to bring in his when he had money to pay his duty on it. 

Mr. Camp. The only complaint you had, then, is from small manu- 
facturers who say that the larger manufacturers, and in this case it 
would be the larger canners, might be financially able to have their 
year’s supply all ready to enter when the quota opened? 

Mrs. Bearpstey: | doubt that that would apply to a perishable 
commodity like fish. You see, tobacco would lend itself to long 
storage. 

We did not have that trouble with live cattle under quota. We 
might have he | that difficulty with potatoes or things of that kind of 
a perishable nature. 

Mr. Graneer. It is a tariff applied when the imports reach a 
certain point? 

Mrs. Bearpstey. The low tariff up to a certain amount and then 
it becomes a higher tariff, the same as this bill Mr. McKinnon has. 

Mr. Graneer. Is that true on cattle? 

Mrs. Bearpsuey. It was, under the Canadian trade agreement. 
They were one and one-half cents a pound and in excess of the quota 
became three. That is also on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Grancer. On potatoes, too? 

Mrs. Brearpstey. No; potatoes is a yearly quota beginning Sep- 
tember 15 up to a certain amount and then when that is filled it is 
over for the year. 

Mr. Camp. Is there anything else you would like to suggest to the 
committee? 

Mrs. Bearpstey. Thank you. I do not think I have anything 
else to say. 

Mr. Camp. We certainly do thank you for the information you have 
given the committee. 

I can see that the quota system would be difficult to administer. 
It would be more difficult in the administration of a perishable product 
than it would in tobacco. 

In other words, it would be harder to store it. 

Mr. Granaer. I think it would be easier for the little fellow to 
get his share of the perishable products. 
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Mr. Camp. It might be. He would not have to have as much. 

We certainly do thank you, Mrs. Beardsley. 

Mrs. Bearpstey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Vernon, of the State Department is present. We 
will hear from him now. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND VERNON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF ECONOMIC DEFENSE AND TRADE POLICY, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Vernon. My name is Raymond Vernon. I am from the De- 
partment of State. I am Deputy Director of the Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear. I 
will not take too much of your time. My statement is very brief. 

Briefly, I should like to say that from the time when this problem 
began to develop until the present time, we had devoted a rather 
considerable amount of attention to it, trying to find out the facts as 
best as we could, and to obtain all the conflicting considerations that 
go into a decision of what to do in a situation like this. 

On the one hand, it began to be increasingly clear to us, as we spoke 
to representatives of the industry and agencies of the Government that 
are closest to the data, that the industry itself is faced with a real 
problem. There are times when we have problems which are not real 
in the sense in which this is real. The facts seem to indicate fairly 
clearly that at least prima facie, there was the case of American 
industry being threatened with injury from imports. 

We would like to have had more facts and more time to digest the 
facts. We still have that sense of lack. Butif one had to make up his 
mind right away, for compelling reasons, whether or not there was 
injury here, | suppose we would take the view that there was. 

Again I should say that if we were given another month or two to 
explore the thing more thoroughly, we would be a good deal happier 
about it. 

On the other hand, we have a number of considerations in our mind 
which we thought we ought to put before the committee for what 
influence it might have on the ultimate action. 

| want to talk for a minute about Japan, and 30 second about 
Iceland, if I may. 

Japan, a country which, up to recently, was an enemy of ours, is 
now one of our allies. As we see it, it is a very important ally in the 
Far East. One of the basic questions we have been asking ourselves 
and asking a lot of people around the world is: What is the commercial 
policy we should pursue in the case of Japan? She had some bad 
habits before the war and, basically, she was a hard competitor. Do 
we want her goods in our country, and do we try to get our goods into 
her country, and on what terms? 

Well, one of the basic facts of life in this situation is that we would 
like to see Japan on a self-sustaining basis. We would like to see her 
able to carry her own weight in the community of free nations in this 
world and we would like to see her make a contribution to the defense 
of the free world. 

We are perfectly clear, and I am sure you gentlemen are perfectly 
clear, that this is a consideration which weighs in the direction of 
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accepting her goods under certain circumstances. That is fact 
number one. 

Fact number two is that Japan is currently faced with a basic 
decision which is, from her point of view, how does she orient her trade? 
Does she go back to trading with the China mainland, or does she try 
to live largely in the community of free nations in the world? That is 
a very important decision because it affects the question of where 
Japan’s manufactured goods flow. 

Now, the Japanese are trying to make up their minds on this 
basic issue at this very moment. We have our own ideas about it. 
We would like to see a pattern of trade develop which means that the 
absolute minimum of useful Japanese goods gets into the Soviet bloc 
consistent with her need for the bloc’s products, and that the absolute 
maximum gets into the hands of the free nations of the world. 

Japan, I am sure, has not totally made up her mind as to what the 
pattern is she would like to see, but it is clear that any indications that 
the free nations of the world are willing to live with her on tolerable 
terms will influence her in her judgment. 

Now, this is the third consideration as regards Japan. Suppose 
you decide that this is one of the circumstances in which you are 


ustified, perfectly well justified in excluding Japanese products. 

Will the effect be to force Sones to use unfair tactics, such as dumping, 
subsidies, and so forth, with a view of forcing other goods into the 
markets from which she has been partially excluded? I think it would 
be fair to say that the answer is “‘yes’’ so long as she has to earn dollars; 
if she is prevented from getting product A in, she will try to get product 
B in with all the more effort because of the absolute necessity to earn 
some dollars. 

Well, so much for Japan. 

Let me talk a bit now about Iceland. As far as Iceland is concerned, 
the problem is not quite so substantive. 

The problem with Iceland is that we have negotiated a duty with her 
on tuna fish canned in brine. It may be that, by one action or another 
of this committee, we may have to negotiate with her to change 
that rate. The question is: What effect would it have? 

In short-run, economic terms, it would have no effect. She is not 
significantly selling tuna fish in brine to us, at least not in quantities. 

But from another point of view, a substantial factor is that Iceland 
is in something like the position of Japan, as regards trading with the 
Soviet Union. 

The National Security Council, in granting an exemption to Iceland, 
under the Kem amendment, observed that one of Iceland’s big prob- 
lems was that she had to get rid of a lot of fish, and nobody in Western 
Europe or in North America would take her fish. In order to live and 
keep her maritime fleets employed, she sold her fish to the Soviet 
Union. That is the problem you have to take into consideration when 
you ask yourself how you can wean Iceland away from economic ties 
with the Soviet Union. 

I am not clear what may be done about the problem of Iceland, but 
it muy be that in the interest of security in our part of the world we 
would want to try to persuade Western Europe to take more of 
Iceland’s fish. 

Our moral position would be completely destroyed if we, ourselves, 
were engaged in increasing the duty with respect to Iceland. 
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I am not suggesting that these circumstances are compelling on tl is 
committee. ‘This committee has other problems. One appears to be 
that an American industry is suffering. The State Department does 
not suggest that this line of argument leads to the conclusion that we 
must do nothing about this problem. 

What we would like to suggest is this: If the committee felt that 
there was a reasonable opportunity to get more facts within a short 
period of time, which might have a bearing on how you would act, 
we would hope the kind of consideration I have just described would 
lead to the conclusion it is best to wait the short time involved. 

If vou felt you must act immediately, we would hope that the kind 
of action you take will be circumscribed so that it is directed specifi- 
cally to meet the problem before you. 

I think that is all we can ask of the committee, and that is all | 
would like to say. 

Mr. Camp. The imports of tuna from Iceland consist almost wholly 
of canned in brine, do they not? 

Mr. Vernon. I am sorry, sir, I did not get the question. 

Mr. Camp. We have a trade agreement with Iceland? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camp. We have a trade agreement with Iceland reducing tuna 
fish in brine to 12's percent ad valorem. Frozen or fresh tuna is not in 
that treaty at all? 

Mr. Vernon. That is correct, sir. I was addressing myself only to 
the possibility that the committee might consider that it wanted to 
take some action which would affect the rate of tuna in brine when 
I spoke about Iceland. 

Mr. Camp. We will not be violating any agreement we have with 
Iceland, will we? 

Mr. Vernon. No. you will not be violating any agreement. 

There is a kind of peripheral problem which I would ask you to 
appreciate, which is simply that all of the actions of this committee 
are viewed with the greatest of attention by the other countries of 
the world, as they properly should be. I can assure you, sir, that if 
the duty is raised, whether it violates the trade agreement or not, 
it is a fact with which we will have to conjure in our discussions with 
Western Europe when we talk about taking more of Iceland’s fish. 

Iam not suggesting it is compelling to the committee, but I do 
suggest it is a factor that should “ involved when we weigh the pros 
and cons. 

Mr. Camp. Do you remember the statistics on imports of tuna 
from Iceland, whether we have been receiving any fresh tuna from 
Iceland, or tuna canned in oil? 

Mr. Baur. There are not any, Mr. Chairman, so far as we know. 
There are no imports of canned in brine. 

Mr. Carter tells me there are no imports of tuna of any kind from 
Iceland. 

Mr. Anpperson. Tuna are not found in Icelandic waters. 

Mr. Camp. Then our action on this matter will not affect her trade. 

Mr. ANperRsoNn. No, sir, it would not affect it at all. 

Mr. Vernon. That was my understanding as well. 

Mr. Camp. Then Japan is a major problem in which the State 
Department would be interested. 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Camp. Is there an appreciable amount of tuna coming into 
this country from Peru? 

Mr. Baur. Yes, sir, Peru was the second ranking source in 1950 
and 1951. 

Mr. Camp. How does their amount compare with that of Japan? 

Mr. Carrer. Table 2, Mr. Chairman, on fresh and frozen, that 
you have before you, will give that. 

Mr. King. What was the proportion? 

Mr. Bauutr. In the first 7 months of 1951, the imports from Japan 
were 20 million pounds. The imports from Peru were 17,600,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Camp. That is almost as much. 

Mr. Bauurr. In quantity. In value, it is substantially less because 
the Peruvian tuna is much lower priced than the Japanese tuna. 

Mr. Came. We do not have any question of a trade agreement with 
Peru? 

Mr. Vernon. Not so long as the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment is confined to raising the duty on fresh or frozen tuna or on 
tuna canned in oil. If we impose quotas, on the other hand, we 
would have a problem with Peru since we are signatories on the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 

Mr. Kina. Then our problem with Iceland is not serious? 

Mr. Vernon. I think that is a fair description about it if we do 
not deal with the tuna in brine. 

Mr. Camp. It is more or less academic. 

Mr. Kine. Now, what would the problem be if we were to deal 
with tuna in brine? 

Mr. Vernon. Let us suppose, for example, that the committee 
would recommend to report a bill which provided an increase in the 
rate of tuna in brine. 

As | understand the agreement with Iceland, we would probably 
consult with Iceland and if the consultation did not lead to some 
happy result, either party would have the right to terminate the 
agreement on 30 days’ notice. 

That is not a serious problem, so far as we are concerned with its 
immediate consequences only. But it is problem enough if we con- 
sider its effect on the general objective of insuring that other countries 
do not raise barriers against American goods. 

But that problem aside, we have the special problem with Iceland 
of trying to create the conditions by which Iceland’s trade relations 
with the Soviet Union over the course of time do not tmecrease. 

Now, in that kind of business, symbols play an important part, 
If you are sitting around the table with the Iceland Minister of Eco- 
nomics and some of the people in Western Europe, talking about 
Iceland’s exporting more fish to Western Europe, the observation on 
the part of anvone would be, “‘ Well, vou fellows just finished increas- 
ing the rate. True enough it is not with respect to an import which 
is iunportant to Iceland, but it is in order to protect your own fishing 
fleet from foreign competition. How do you expect us to do 
otherwise?” 

That kind of question is very difficult to reply to. That would 
leave us with at least one of our two hands tied in trying to deal 
with this Icelandic problem. 
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Mr. Kina. If tuna in brine is not a problem in Iceland, it would 
still be a delicate matter, in your opinion, for us to deal with it even 
though it does not affect them? 

Mr. Vernon. That is right. 

Mr. King. They do not engage in that commerce at all? 

Mr. Vernon. That is right. But our action would provide a con- 
clusive answer to the countries of Western Europe when we ask them 
to lower their duties or quantitative restrictions on products in which 
Iceland is really interested. 

Mr. Kine. Then your feeling is that negotiations with Iceland 
should be entered into by your Department prior to the time this 
committee would take a positive action with respect to tuna in brine? 

Mr. Vernon. It ect | be my hope, sir, that the committee would 
not recommend any action with respect to tuna in brine and there 
would be no need for negotiations with Iceland because even if the duty 
were raised by agreement between Iceland and the United States, 
while its usefulness would be slightly less to the countries of Western 
Europe as a conclusive reason for doing nothing with Icelandic fish, 
the fact would still be there and would be most useful to them. 

Mr. Kine. Tuna in brine is not frozen tuna; is that not correct? 

Mr. Vernon. It is a canned tuna with a medium of brine rather 
than oil. 

Mr. Kina. You mean, then, it would zo to the store shelves to be 
consumed in that state, tuna in brine? 

Mr. Vernon. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kina. Have you ever seen or tasted such tuna fish? 

Mr. Vernon. Oddly enough, ves; last week. 

Mr. King. You did it on purpose? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes; | was very much interested in it. It tastes sig- 
nificantly different from the tuna in oil, but maybe that difference in 
taste gets lost in a salad or sandwich. It certainly tasted different to 
me, at least. 

Mr. Kina. It would not be an easy product to get over in a measur- 
able fashion with the American housewife; is that your opinion? 

Mr. Vernon. I have given up guessing about the American house- 
wife. 

Mr. King. Then, as far as our industries are concerned, we are 
faced with a situation where a nation does not produce a product, vet 
we have to consider that nation in order to get around to the problem 
that we have on the product; that is, we are prevented on various con- 
siderations from dealing legislative lv or executively with tuna in brine 
because of the consideration we are obliged to extend to a western 
nation in spite of the fact said nation does not export or catch the 
specie involved? 

Mr. Vernon. | think that is certainly a way of putting it which 
puts it ina difficult light. | would like to put it in a somewhat differ- 
ent light which | think is equally fair. 

It is simply this: The United States has a great many interests in 
promoting freer trade among countries. Sometimes it is groups of 
countries, sometimes it is Iceland and Western Europe. Sometimes 
it is Western Europe internally. The fact that we are often in the 
position of trying to persuade other countries to lower the barriers 
necessarily puts certain inhibitions on our own actions. The first 
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question is: “‘What are you doing?” It happens to apply in the Ice- 
landic case in the details I have described, but it applies in other 
cases also. 

Mr. Kine. It occurs to me, then, that at the time of negotiations 
with Iceland, they just covered too many things too extensively. In 
other words, it was not necessary to be as broad and as liberal in 
dealing with Iceland because it seems self-evident here a species were 
incorporated into their agreement that they did not then or in the 
future expect to ever catch or be engaged in selling. 

Mr. Vernon. I think that is right, and it simply proves that human 
beings cannot predict developments in technology. 

What I understand happened was that we negotiated a sort of 
basket or residual category of items, and tuna in brine just happens to 
fall in that category. 

Mr. Kine. When is the term “dumping”’ fitted to a situation? 

I might make it a little more clear as to what is in my mind. 

When a product such as tuna is coming from Japan and attains the 
proportion they have attained, coming out of the war in serious 
shape economically and otherwise, of 26 percent over a period of 10, 
12, 14 months, with a prospect of becoming even greater this next 
vear, my thought was, when do we arrive at what you men in your 
Department refer to as dumping? 

Mr. Vernon. Dumping is determined by the technicians, largely on 
the basis of price, | understand. The quantity is irrelevant. The 
question is whether the product is being sold either below cost of pro- 
duction, in which case it is a clear case of dumping, or alternatively 
below the price at which the same thing is being sold domestically, 
under the same circumstances. 

That second definition is an optional one. Sometimes it is used 
and sometimes it is not. It is the price concept, especially a low 
price in a particular market which determines whether it is dumping 
or not, 

Mr. Kine. Do you know of another comparable industry in our 
country which is faced with a similar situation as to imports in pro- 
portion to our total production within the country, such as this 
situation of tuna from Japan? 

Mr. Vernon. No, sir; but I would not rely on my reply as con- 
clusive evidence there was not such an industry. I suspect there are a 
good many. 

Mr. Kine. As you know, we who are members of this committee 
have constantly heard even from members of this committee how 
devastating certain imports have been to industry one way or another. 
Now, we have a bona fide case of an industry of the country reaching 
a point which is not only a danger point but one in which almost 
beyond refutation serious damage has already taken place. I was 
just wondering if there was another comparable instance of an industry 
being faced with a like situation. 

Mr. Vernon. | expect vou will agree that the test is basically not 
so much a test of what percentage comes from the outside but, first, 
the rate at which it is increasing, and, second, the implications on 
that for net profit and employment in the industry. 

One of the reasons that | expressed the reservation I did on the 
factual background was not because I did not think the evidence that 
vou have gotten so far was not fairly compelling but rather that I 
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would hope, if | were a member of the committee, to have before me 
more tangible data, if they can be gotten, as to unemployment, and 
profits or losses, rather than what you might call circumstantial 
evidence of injury which you now have before you. 

Now, maybe you have more than that. I have not followed the 
testimony all day today. It may be that you have a good deal more 
information than I had when I was reviewing the problem over the 
week end. 

Mr. Kina. If there were other industries similarly affected, vou 
and your Department would have certainly heard of it long before 
now. That would not be an unfair statement; would it? 

Mr. Vernon: | am awfully sorry, | lost the critical words in your 
sentence. 

Mr. Kina. If there were, let us say, another industry that was 
faced with what the facts here seem to indicate the tuna fishing in- 
dustry is faced with, your Department would certainly have heard of 
it? 

Mr. Vernon. Would have head of it? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Vernon. Well, there are at least, | should judge, four or five, 
possibly more, cases before the Federal Tariff Commission undet 
escape-clause proceedings where the fact of increasing imports and of 
injury, are being asserted by the industries concerned. They differ 
from this case in that this is a product on the free list, at least the 
frozen and fresh are on the free list, and also the fact that they are not 
subject to a trade agreement. In that respect, | suspect your case 
is unique. 

Mr. King. You say it is unique in that? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes 

Mr. King. In other words, for an import to reach 26 percent of the 
total domestic production in 2 or 3 years is really a serious proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. Vernon. I assert it would be serious only if it were clear that 
American capital was being imperiled and there was unemployment, 
and so forth. That may very well be the case here. I am not certain 
it is not. There is no question about the seriousness of that. The 
only question that | would have, would be: What is the appropriate 
remedy in terms of the national interest? That remedy may be a 
short term, stopgap measure of some sort plus a disposition to look 
at the industry's long-run expectations. 

Mr. GranGcer. With respect to this treaty with Iceland, was that 
just a treaty between the United States and Iceland? 

Mr. Vernon. No, sir; that was an agreement under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 

Mr. Grancer. Between the United States and Iceland 

Mr. Vernon. Between the United States and Iceland, one of the 
many that we negotiated under the general authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. Granorr. Why would Leeland be interested in tuna if they 
were not exporting any? 

Mr. Vernon. | think the answer is simply this: What we negotiated 
with Iceland was a category of a lot of left-over products after vou 
had negotiated the more specific ones with other countries. For 
example, you negotiated tuna in oil with country A, and let us assume 
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you negotiated frozen tuna with country B, and a lot of specific prod- 
ucts with countries, C, D, and E. You had a category left over which 
was a little bit of everything which happened to have in it tuna in 
brine. That was not the thing that Iceland was particularly inter- 
ested in. Iceland was interested in other bits and pieces which fell 
in that same basket. So far as Iceland was concerned, she was nego- 
tiating a basket which had some things of interest and some things of 
no interest whatever init. One of the things which was of no interest 
whatever and which she just by fortuity got a concession on, was tuna 
in brine. 

Mr. Camp. Had it been known at the time and tuna had been left 
out of the agreement, there would have been no trouble at all? 

Mr. Vernon. Presumably. 

Mr. Grancer. Now, I can appreciate the position of the State 
Department, but it seems to me you have always been rather hesi- 
tant about advocating any change in any agreement between coun- 
tries. 

| remember that we could not get vou people to move on furs at 
all and nothing whatever was done until the Congress, in the last 
Trade Agreement Act, did something about it, itself. So it is not 
peculiar, as far as the State Department is concerned, to oppose any 
changes in tariffs. 

Mr. Vernon. I think that is a fair statement. I would not dis- 
agree with it for a moment. I do not necessarily ask you to agree 
with our position, but I do ask you to understand it. The position is 
determined basically by the fact that we are in the business every day 
of trying to persuade other countries to reduce their barriers. That 
is one of the basic problems we feel we have the responsibility to 
pursue. We cannot pursue that to the maximum effectiveness if we 
are always providing other countries with evidence of the fact that 
when it is we who are faced with additional competition, we refuse 
to have it. 

Now, it is a fact we have to live with, and it means you will find us 
with a presumption in our minds against a tariff increase just as you 
state it, sir. We try to take the most objective view we possibly can 
to resolve the conflicting forces involved in a case. We would be much 
more conscious of the way in which other American objectives would 
be hindered by an increase in a duty than perhaps other witnesses 
before this committee would be because of our special set of interests 
and problems. 

Mr. Grancer. Unless I do not understand, the testimony that has 
been given here by all witnesses and conceded by members of the 
Tariff Commission indicates there is a real problem here, an industry 
is going to go out of business. They have testified that a hundred 
or 200 of these fishing vessels are tied up. As far as the fishermen 
are concerned, the fishermen are out of business. It is not a matter 
of profit at all. They just are not fishing. They are through unless 
something is done about it. It seems to me, in a case of that kind, 
recommendations to go slow or further study would just add to the 
difficulty we are facing here. 

Mr. Vernon. I agree entirely that on the basis of the evidence 
before this committee the problem seems to be real. What I sug- 
gested was that if vou felt that additional data could not be obtained 
in a reasonably short time which would throw light on what this com- 
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mittee ought to do, that whatever positive action it then took, would 
be taken with caution, would be limited to the minimum essential to 
meet the immediate emergency, and would be temporary in form. 

Our reason for suggesting that is that we feel the problems we 
suggested to you, the problems involving Japan and Iceland, are real 
problems; they are not theoretical diffic ulties we are dreaming up, but 
real difficulties with which this country is faced. 

Mr. Grancer. What is the least objectionable to other countries, 
a tariff or a quota system? 

Mr. Vernon. I think it is clear, sir, with certain qualifications that 
a tariff is almost always less objectionable. 

Without having read Mr. MecKinnon’s bill, I am under the impres- 
sion he is proposing a so-called tariff quota, a tariff which applies one 
rate to a certain amount of products and another rate to an amount 
bevond that. 

Mr. Grancer. What do you say as to a straight tariff.? 

Mr. Vernon. I am sorry, sir, I wish I felt I had a real answer to 
that question, but I do not, 1 would be just guessing. 

Mr. Camp. If our country could produce easily, we will say, 80 
percent of our requirements, then if we gave a quota of 20 percent, we 
could afford not to charge any tariff on that. Above that, we would 
be serving our industry if we had a tariff, and all of that could be ac- 
complished without cost to the country and without hurting the 
people. We need some tuna fish from Japan and other countries but 
we do not need all they are offering us, it seems. 

Mr. Vernon. Actually the cost could arise in different ways. 

Mr. Camp. We handle oil that way, do we not? 

Mr. Vernon. Oil, sir? 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Mr. Vernon. We do have quotas on oil but based on a somewhat 
different justification, based on the contention that the quotas are 
necessary to insure an equitable distribution of oil that is available 
in the world. That was the justification when quotas were applied 
in section 101 of the Defense Production Act. To the extent that 
quotas are applied under section 104, the contention is that it is 
necessary for the protection of American industry. The Department 
of State is consistent in that we objected to section 104 and we hope 
that it will be repealed by the Congress. 

Mr. Camp. I understand your position exactly. I know what your 
problem is. You have to look upon it from a world-wide basis in 
connection with the affairs of the Department of State, and vet we 
here feel that we may have to protect an industry which may be dealt 
a death blow. After that industry ts killed, then the consuming pub- 
lic in America may begin to pay two or three times as much for tuna 
fish. That is what bothers us and that is the decision we have to 
make and why we need all the information we can get on it. 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, sir. My purpose here today was simply to 
point out to you some other facets of the national interest which I am 
sure you will take into account when you make the decision. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. McKinnon. Did I not understand your statement correctly 
when you said a moment ago if it were proven to be a definite hard- 
ship for American capital and employment in America, the State De- 
partment then had no objection to increasing this tariff, at least pend- 
ing further study to determine the over-all problem? 
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Mr. Vernon. I think it is only fair to say that if there were reason- 
ably conclusive evidence this was the case, the State Department 
would be hard put to object to a stopgap measure. 

I think our objective should be to insure as best we can that the 
measure is fitted to the circumstances, that it does not go beyond the 
requirements of the emergency, and that it is temporary in character 
while a better look is taken at the situation. 

Mr. McKuynon. If all the fishing vessels of the largest fishing port 
in this type of activity in this country are tied up, and have been tied 
up for the past 30 days with prospects that they will be tied up in- 
definitely, with these men out of work, would you not say that is 
justification for a tariff? 

Mr. Vernon. That is difficult to answer. The difficulty is that to 
give you a complete answer, | would have to go into the realm of pure 
speculation as to other causes which may have brought this about and 
what the fishing fleet might conceivably be doing in the absence of a 
duty. 

This is what bothers me and this is what I would like to be clear on 
in my own mind. Let me cite an absurd example just to make my 
point clear. Let us suppose that a farmer set up a hothouse in Ohio 
and raised bananas. It is perfectly clear that in those circumstances 
if he found he could not sell bananas, nobody in this room would 
want to give him any special kind of protection. If the tuna industry 
has a long-range potentiality for serving the American public at 
reasonable prices, »ne comes out with one answer in his mind. If the 
prospect is that it has to lick certain fundamental problems and only 
if it licks those problems does it have a reasonably good chance for 
the future, then you come out with another answer. It is that kind 
of gnawing worry that one has in cases of this kind. If one is not an 
expert in the industry, he is not in a position to get the facts right 
away, and he wishes he had them before he could make up his mind 
finally and irrevocably because he has found out how wrong he had 
been in the past with 60 or 80 percent of the facts. 

Mr. Camp. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you for the information you have given the 
committee. 

Mr. Vernon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Chairman, | ask for unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the record of these hearings a statement by Hon. Hubert B. 
Scudder, of California, setting forth his views on this critical tuna 
import situation. Mr. Scudder for many years was a distinguished 
member of the California Assembly and is most cognizant of the 
fishing industry in our State. Through the years he was considered 
one of the best posted men in the legislature on the fishing industry. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I wish also to have inserted in the 
record, a letter from Mr. Harold F. Cary, general manager of the 
American Tunaboat Association, whose headquarters are in San 
Diego, Calif., which contains an analysis of the various legislative 
proposals now before this subcommittee. 

I also desire to have inserted in the record another document 
compiled by Mr. Cary which contains a general description and 
analysis of the tuna industry which I feel will be of utmost value to 
the committee. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Durtry-Free Imports or Tuna ARE CreaTtTING Hazarpous CONDITIONS 


Statement of Hon. Hubert B. Seudder, of California before Subcommittee on 
Tuna Imports of the House Committee on Ways and Means, October 8, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, there is little or no reciprocity evident in a reciprocal trade 
agreement which places an American industry in jeopardy. 

Such a situation exists today in respect to the American tuna industry which 
is facing extreme financial difficulties, due to the upsurge of duty-free foreign 
a of fresh and frozen tuna fish. 

Vhen it becomes necessary for any industry such as this to curtail operations 
because of the impact created upon domestic markets by duty-free imports, 
rapid and corrective action is highly essential. 

Starting in California only about 30 years ago and spreading its scope north- 
ward, our domestic tuna industry is purely American in its functions. It has 
never sought favors nor called for help in times of distress. It has grown from 
infancy to a multimillion dollar industry, due to the initiative and hard work 
of those people who are associated with it. 

The enterprise of these people has made tuna fish not only one of the most 
economical, but has established it among the most delectable and healthy of all 
fish foods in America. 

The industry contributes a great deal to the economy of the west coast in that 
its average annual catch is valued at $12,000,000—and in excess of 20,000 persons 
are directly dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. 

In attaining this stature, the industry has met and overcome many obstacles— 
either collectively or individually. 

But a problem has now arisen which they cannot cope with—a problem which 
their own Government has helped to create. 

That is the rapid rate of foreign imports which, I am informed, have increased 
by 1,400 percent during the past 5 years. This has been attributed to a great 
extent by the ability of foreign sources to produce more, aided in this respect by 
the economic aid programs of the United States. 

Fresh and frozen tuna fish is imported free of duty under the Tariff Act of 1930, 
Realizing that something must be done to protect the domestic industry, I con- 
tacted the President in August asking for a review of the matter and, under the 
date of August 31, received a reply from the White House signed by Mr. Steelman 
which stated, in part: 

“Tl am informed that frozen and fresh tuna may be imported free of duty under 
the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. Therefore the escape clause provision of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 is not applicable and congressional 
action is necessary if duty is to be imposed.” 

I then took up the matter with the State Department to find out if a law exacting 
a tariff on tuna fish would violate any entry provisions as contained in existing 
treaties with foreign countries, and was advised that it would not. 

Accordingly, on September 12, I introduced H. R. 5308 which would impose a 
duty of 5 cents per pound on fresh and frozen tuna imported into this country, 
a bill which is now before your committee. 

This bill would not preclude the importation of tuna fish, it would merely 
equalize the wide difference that exists in the costs of domestic and foreign pro- 
duction—making it possible for American fishing interests to compete more suc- 
cessfully on the competitive market. 

I have but recently returned from California, and in San Francisco discovered 
that the fishermen have been forced to resort to establishing open markets in 
order to sell their catches. They have been selling the same to good advantage, 
but the market is limited and will not last. They do not desire to enter into the 
selling field, but would prefer to follow their fishing work and leave the selling 
and procurement to established agencies. 

At San Diego, most of the high seas tuna clippers have been idled—with 124 
of the 138 in that “‘tuna capital” of the west coast forced to remain in port. 

We can’t expect our domestic industry to survive if tuna is imported and 
sold at a price that is below our cost of production. We can’t carry the world 
on our back at the expense of our own domestic industry, and we can’t let our 
domestic tuna industry be frozen out of our own markets by cheap foreign com- 
petition. 
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Congress can alter this situation by enacting legislation requiring a tariff 
upon fresh and frozen tuna imports. I have no pride of authorship in the bill 
I introduced. My bill or any other bill which will protect this industry from 
ruination will have my full support. I appeal to your committee to give quick 
and favorable action to the request of the fishermen in their desires to make 
possible their continuation in business. 


OcrToBer 9, 1951. 
Hon. Cecit R. Kina, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KiNG: In respect to the several bills now before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means covering the subject of a tariff on frozen tuna, I have 
secured the reaction of a number of concerned people on the west coast and have 
these things to report: 

1. Type of duty: Bills have been entered for both ad valorem and specific 
duties. It appears that a specific rate of duty (cents per pound) is preferred. 

2. Single rate of duty or tariff quota: While there is no overwhelming sentiment 
one way or the other on this question, it appears that any preference which exists 
does exist in favor of a single rate of duty. 

3. Kate of duty to be applied: Were a single specific duty rate to be applied 
for a period of time, as suggested at the subcommittee hearings, it appears that 
the rate should be 3 cents per pound. Were a tariff-quota to be applied, the 
rate should run from a minimum of 2 cents per pound on the first 15 percent of 
apparent average annual consumption to a maximum of 5 cents per pound on 
imports above that amount. 

4. Period of time: There is no certainty as to the effectiveness of any particular 
rate at this time. A rate set too low would be of no particular effect. A rate set 
too high would be restrictive of trade at even a normal level. Therefore, the 
idea of establishing a rate for a period of time, for instance, to March 1, 1953, 
would provide a point prior to which a review of the effects could be measured and 
proper corrective action taken at that time if considered necessary. There is 
merit in that proposal. 

5. Termination: As we understood the informal proposal made at the hearings, 
a rate set for a period of time would automatically terminate at that time. A let 
would then depend on the time the Congress would have to devote to the subject 
of review which, at best, is uncertain. It would appear equitable to have the 
temporary rate, if adopted, run to March 1, 1953, but to require positive action 
by the Congress at that time in eliminating, extending or modifying the rate. If 
no action was taken the rate would continue until the matter was acted upon. 

Very truly vours, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
Haroup F. Cary, General Manager. 


I. THE TUNA INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
1. History 

The tuna fishery of the United States, which is entirely a development of 
private industry without outside assistance, is responsible for the development of 
the only market for canned tuna in the world. 

While the fishery has existed for approximately 50 vears it has only been in the 
last 25 vears that it has assumed great importance. A steady increase in produc- 
tion began in 1926, and terminated with the start of World War II, when the 
conscription of our major producing vessels brought about a decline in production. 
The return of these vessels and purchase of surplus Navy vessels in postwar years 
have resulted in a resumption of this inerement so that production of prewar years 
has been far surpassed. 


2. Present position 

The tuna industry’s forward progress has now brought it to a position as the 
largest canned fish industry in the United States, with the value of its products 
leading the fishing industries of the country. The attainment of this position 
has increased the breadth of its economic impact on the economy of the Pacific 
coast and on the Nation. Its operation is of considerable importance to the 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, and to a degree the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The following data published by the Fish and Wildlife Service for the year 1950 
show the relative importance of the industry: 
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Landings by species 





Pounds Pounds 
aa ee 1, 000, 000, 000 | Salmon ____-._------. 330, 000, 000 
| SS SEE 712, 000, 000 | Ocean perch (rosefish) _- 208, 000, 000 
| eee 400, 000, 000 | Shrimp____....--_---- 190, 000, 000 
eee 360, 000, 000 | Haddock____...-.---- 160, 000, 000 

Canned products by species 
Cases Cases 
Tuna and tunalike fishes___ 9, 100, 000} California pilchards______-—- 5, 300, 000 
EE a ae ee ee a 4, 200, 000 | Mackerel, jack mackerel____ 1, 500, 000 
Maine sardines________ ee 715, 000 
Canned or processed products by value 

» al I a a ap $112, 800, 000! Canned animal food_ __- 13, 800, 000 
SE a ae 108, 500, 000 | Canned shrimp-_-_.-.---- 12, 700, 000 
California pilchards____ 26, 300, 000} Clams and clam _ prod- 
Maine sardines-herring _ 21, 200, 000 (Beast el 10, 800, 000 
Menhaden meal and oil_- 18, 700, 000 


A peculiarity of the industry’s position is that, while tuna is found in almost 
all oceanic waters of the world, the United States is the only area in the world 
where there is a consequential market for canned tuna. This has made the United 
States market a magnet for producers all over the world. 


8. Area of operation 

The area of operations of the tuna fishery runs from the high seas off the Pacific 
Coastal States and Canada to the high seas areas off the coast of Peru. 

The albacore (a species of tuna) is taken in the international high seas off the 
coasts of all three Pacific Coast States, Canada, and Mexico. The yellowfin and 
skipjack tunas are found in overwhelming majority in the international high seas 
off the coasts of Hawaii, Mexico, Central America, and northern South America. 

The major production of canned tuna comes from California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Hawaii, and to a limited extent, from the States of the eastern seaboard. 


4. Employment 

The employment varies by season, being heavily weighted during summer and 
early fall months when the albacore fishery is productive. On a full-time basis 
there are approximately 4,000 fishermen active, which number rises to almost 
10,000 during the most active season. 

Fishermen employed in the large bait boat fleet, and a percentage of those in 
the purse seine fleet are those employed the year around in tuna fishing. It is 
necessary for the others fishing seasonally to augment their incomes with work 
in the halibut, salmon, sardine, and other coastal fisheries during the balance of 
the vear. 

Employment in fish processing plants approximates 8,000 persons, with the 
many repair and service industries accounting for an additional 4,000 persons. 


5. Type of vessels 

At the present time there are 220 long-range, high-seas tuna clippers in opera- 
tion which fish by the hook-line method using live bait. These vessels range in 
length from 65 feet to 150 feet, and carry from 50 to 550 tons of tuna per trip. 
These vessels are all equipped for brine-freezing fish at sea and carry crews of 
from 9 to 18 men, and are capable of voyages of more than 10,000 miles, the trips 
lasting as long as 100 davs. These vessels account for more than 70 percent of 
the vellowfin and skipjack lands. The investment in these vessels on a replace- 
ment basis approximates $60,000,000. 

There are approximatelv 100 purse seine vessels which operate more or less 
continuously in the tuna fishery. These vessels catch their fish by the use of 
seines or nets and do not require the live bait necessarv to the clipper ships. They 
account for about 20 percent of the yellowfin and skipjack landings. Investment 
in these vessels on a replacement basis approximates $12,000,000. 

The albacore fishery utilizes smaller vessels which are far more numerous. It 
is estimated that over 3,000 were engaged in this fishery in 1950 to 1951. These 
vessels catch tuna by trolling or by use of live bait with many equipped for both 
methods. At present they represent every seaport and fishing village from 
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Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California. These vessels account for almost 
the entire percentage of albacore landings. The investment in these vessels on a 
replacement basis approximates $25,000,000. 

‘he majority of vessels of all types mentioned represent individual or group 
ownership. The majority of this ownership is engaged in the actual operation 
and/or management of these vessels. The amount of ownership by processing 
organizations is relatively small. The amount of private investors, outside the 
operational phase of the business, is a minor element. 


6. Growth of the fleet 

At present there is a larger number of vessels and a greater potential tonnage 
than at any time in the history of the tuna fishery. 

The rise in landings of albacore started in 1944 has attracted not only many 
new small vessels, but has drawn vessels from every other fishery on the Pacific 
coast. This move has been accelerated by the short halibut season, a decline in 
the salmon fishery, the uncertainty of the sardine or pilechard fishery, the loss of 
the shark liver fishery through imports, and the curtailment of the groundfish 
operations for the same reason. 

In the postwar period a greater number of purse seine vessels which normally 
operated exclusively in the sardine or pilchard fishery have moved into the tuna 
picture. 

There has been a steadv growth in the large bait boat or clipper fleet by reason 
of the return by the United States Navy of those conscripted vessels still fit for 
service after World War II, the sale by the Navy of 24 large tuna clippers built 
for the Government for its own use during the war, and the reinvestment of 
earnings in the construction of new vessels. 


7. Canneries and processing plants 

There are at the present time about 40 canneries engaged in the production of 
canned tuna and byproducts. The capital investment in such shoreside estab- 
lishments amounts to approximately $20,000,000. 


Il. PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND THE AMERICAN DOMESTIC MARKET 


1. Domestic landings 

The tuna industry has shown a relatively steady, upward growth. The follow- 
ing tabulation based on official statistics of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service sets forth a 20-year history of landings in pounds by the domestic fleet: 





ee ane | ee eee ..... 124, 893, 000 
1932____- . 60, 569,000) 1942____- si svectdccus SE aEee 
1933 , . 68, 774, 000} 1943__________- _.... 126, 333, 000 
1934__- 94, 670, 000 | 1944__ jw eee .. 167, 149, 000 
_ =e ; ; = Bh ey ee 48 Sil Sees 182, 549, 000 
1936__._. ' _. 125, 816, 000} 1946. Weis lonanewee 221, 838, 000 
.. ne ek bo ee ee ! 268, 946, 000 
1938__ 138, 250, 000 | 1948__..._...........-...! 328, 270, 000 
1939__ -- at 172, 246, 000 | 1949 __.......* 335, 000, 000 
1940 206, 037, 000 | 1950__._...__...-...-_-.* 400, 000, 000 


! Preliminary 
? Estimated. 


For the comparative 7 months’ period ending July 31, 1950, and 1951, the fol- 
lowing estimate is available from industry sources: 


ye ee . 203, 266, 000, 1951__.__.-_-- s--aese WEDS OS 


2. Imports 
Tuna and tuna-like products are being imported into the United States at the 
present time in four principal categories: 
1. Tuna, fresh or frozen 
2. Tuna, canned in oil 
3. Tuna, canned in brine 
4. Bonito, canned in oil 
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This is the situation in respect to each of the four classifications: 


Tuna, fresh or frozen 





Pounds Pounds 
1931... . ' ood) SAIRes, danndencas ..---- 3,316, 000 
1932_...- . POO ECE . 3, 787, 000 
er ee REELS 1, 310, 000 
1934___- eee § ULL Ul eee shkence 3, 475, 000 
1935_ _. 6, 283, 000} 1945_-_-_- nL yt Be Sas 3, 074, 000 
1936 , : -- 5, 465,000] 1046___....... ; _.. 4, 167, 000 
So ee Pay at 14, 411, 000 | 1947__________ «soos. Oe 
1938 ‘ . dsb haiins cl 13, 694, 000 | 1948__ See Fk 
1939 : j _. 14, 595, 000} 1949__ eect _..... 20, 606, 000 
1940 . 7, 190, 000} 1950_- = Ki _ 56, 712, 000 
Comparative 7-month periods ending July 31: 
Sintec sh te into el A ener eee 45, 758, 130 


Frozen tuna enters the United States duty free. The shift to frozen tuna as 
the leading classification imported in 1951 has been a primary cause in the ces- 
sation or curtailment of fleet operations. The switch to frozen tuna has brought 
the full impact directly upon the primary producers, the boat owners, and fisher- 
men. 

Tuna in oil 





Pounds Pounds 
ea : 937, 000 | 1941 er ... 3, 332, 000 
Sears mapas een 5, 999, 000 | 1942 sonia ‘ 412, 000 
oa = 14, 382, 000 | 1943__ os Nj cera 511, 000 
Rp fl EE Se 3, 163, 000 
Be ’ Gees eeee.................... §& Be Gee 
ae asactcancon i On See... ........ 4, 739,000 
1937 ‘ Nay bbe vag 4 11, 053, 000 | 1947 oer 
1938__- tf f* J) ae _. &, 254, 000 
1939 See fF , . a ieuenns Soe 
1940__ be 7, 678, 000 | 1950___ 7 iccucccs Oh ae, ooe 
Comparative 7-month period ending July 31: 
a 4 ure 11, 760, 985 | 1951____-_-_- eee sf 


Tuna in oil enters the United States at a duty rate of 45 percent ad valorem. 
This rate became effective in 1934 after an investigation by the Tariff Commission 
which resulted in an increase from the 30 percent rate set by the Tariff Acts of 
1922 and 1930. In 1943 under a trade agreement with Mexico the rate was 
reduced to 22% percent. In 1950 the trade agreement was terminated for other 
reasons, and the canned tuna industry was the accidental beneficiary as the duty 
rate reverted to 45 percent. A comparison of the imports for the comparable 
7-month period of 1950 and 1951 shows the effect of the restoration of the 45 
percent rate: 

Tuna in brine 





Pounds Pounds 
1948 - 12, 884) 1950_____-_- : 380, 917 
1949 = i= SA 79, 357 
Comparative 7-month period ending July 31: 
Pounds Pounds 
1950-__-.- er . , 266, 667 | 1062... ........... .--.- 2, 295, 567 


Tuna in brine enters the United States at a duty rate of 12% percent ad valorem. 
It is classified under a classification covering tuna, antipasto, and smoked pollock, 
canned, not in oil. This classification was unimportant until the return of the 
45 percent duty on tuna, canned in oil. 


Bonito in oil 


Pounds Pounds 
o> eae wala a. 306, 108} 1950______- sek . 8, 135, 102 
1949___- 8, 053, 940 
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Comparative 7-month period ending July 31: 
Pounds Pounds 
SES ee a fe 0 Ul 5, 849, 177 


In 1946 and 1947, and all prior years, these imports were included with tuna 
in oil. This carried on through a large part of 1948 when the item was separately 
reported. Bonito and yellowtail, canned, in oil, has carried an ad valorem duty 
of 21 pereent, but the rate is now reduced to 15 percent as a result of the nego- 
tiations conducted at Torquay, England, last winter and this spring. 


8. The American domestic market 

Imports enter the domestic market in more than one form and it is necessary 
to reconcile unlike factors. Imports are reported by the Department of Com- 
merce in pounds. In canned goods the pounds represent processed weight; in 
frozen tuna the pounds represent the weight of the fish in the round. The follow- 
ing data represent one form of a composite view of the situation by reducing all 
factors to round weight (the factor used is 2.3 pounds of frozen tuna to equal one 
pound of canned tuna—United States Tariff Commission) : 


. | , , 

Ratio of im- matine im- | Ratio of im- ——_ 
Year ports to total C et Beat ? Year | ports to total v ed * - es 
supply nited ta es supply nitec ‘ tates 

production | production 
1931... 15.1 17.6 1941_.. 8.1 s.58 
1932. ... 23.6 30.9 1942... 3.9 4.0 
1933... 6.2 56. 7 1943 1.9 2.0 
1934... 2 21.0 26.5 Loe 6.0 6.4 
1935... 17.6 21.4 1945... 7.7 3 
Te Le 14.4 16.8 1946... 6.4 6.5 
1987... 2.4 25. 6 ES } &.0 8.7 
‘1938... . 17.9 21.9 1948... | 0.6 10.7 
1939_ .. 18. 0 22.0 1949... 12.9 14.8 
1940... 10.8 12.1 1950... 2.6 40.0 


Comparative 7-month period ending July 31: 


Ratio of im- | Ratio of ie- Ratio of im- Ratio “< _ 
Year ports to total ports to Year ports to total |,,. Ports to 
‘ supply United States : anny United States 
_ production supp!) production 
Wc ctcconsunsicsses 22.9 29.7 || 1951 . 28.5 | 39.9 
! } j 


Ill, THE PRESENT PRORLEM 


The problem existing today is simply that supply and demand are out of balance. 
The American market for canned tune has been provided with more tuna than it 
can absorb. The extremely heavy imports in 1950 were the besic cause of this 
condition, The rapidly growing imports of frozen tuna have further accent- 
uated it. 


1. Inactivity of the fleet 

Evidence of the problem is found in the fact that the bait boat fleet has had its 
operations either entirely suspended or drastically curtailed. At the present time 
approximately 85 percent to 90 percent of the fleet is idle with no plans announced 
for departure. 

The purse seine fleet is similarly affected although some of them have been able 
to turn to the alternative sardine fishery resulting in overcrowding. In the case 
of the albacore vessels a number of them cannot operate inasmuch as many Cali- 
fornia canners are not interested in buying albacore, those that are operating are 
delivering at a price very materially below previous levels. Many others are turn- 
ing to the silver salmon fishery which is already well supplied with vessels which 
may result in overcrowding of that field. : 

2. Reduced production 


Total landings of tuna in California declined only 3 percent up to July 31, 1951, 
as compared with the year previous. These landings consisted of landings by 
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United States vessels and of importations of foreign frozen fish, The domestic 
landings, even though caught by a larger fleet of vessels, represented a decline of 
over 12 percent. The frozen imported products came in at a rate over 150 percent 
greater than in 1950. Inasmuch as the landings by United States vessels were 
reduced 12 percent and there were more vessels operating in the fishery, the per 
vessel decline materially exceeded 12 percent. 


38. Unemployment 
Widespread unemployment of fishermen and engineers has resulted from the 
inability of the vessels to operate, 


4. Economic distress 


Economic distress is being felt in the industry by reason of the necessity of main- 
taining and insuring a fleet which is not operative. This has placed a definite 
strain on the supply and repair concerns carrying credit for the fleet. Inasmuch 
as many of the fleet units are mortgaged the problem of meeting payments when 
due is rapidly assuming major importance. The relatively healthy business of 
the past few years has been the major barrier to bankruptcy in many cases but 
should the present situation be prolonged these reserves may be dissipated. Sev- 
eral of the smaller vessels have already been disposed of by owners under forced 
sale. 

The foregoing data indicate a tramendous acceleration in the importation o1 tuna 
and tuna like products in frozen end canned forms. There has been an absclute 
increase and @ relative increase in imports which has given imported goods a large 
share of the American domestic market. There has been a corresponding decline 
in the United States share of its own market. 


IV. THE FUTURE PROBLEM 


There is no assured, accurate method of projecting the present situation into a 
future situation. It is quite clear that should the present rate of impertation con- 
tinue, the amount of tonnage which the American vessels would be called upon to 
deliver would continue to decline to the point of uneconomic operation. 

This situation would bring abcut at least two situations: first, the elimination 
of the operation of many units of the American fishing fleet and, second, the move- 
ment of many units of the American fleet to foreign areas. 

There is more than a reasonable case for estimating that the imports of frozen 
tuna will increase by reason of the fact that the productive potential of foreign 
areas is not static but is actually on the increase. This development in other areas 
is a matter of record. The shift of American capital and management, which is 
as yet not of record, further supports the estimate of continued import uptrend. 

The increased dependence of American precessors on other than American pro- 
ducers will surely in time effect a complete transfer of operations to foreign areas, 


Mr. Camp. The committee stands adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair. We thank you all for vour attendance. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


x 





